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. b. POST-OFFICE ADDRESS, and approached Fair Haven. Here we found fied him, and he told us, as we had not taken 
' Tue Omevtar, Wattincrorp, Cony. ourselves suddenly amongst the oysters.— many, that we might keep them. In the con- 
ifi- = ————- The banks right and left were strewed with | versation which ensued, he said, that there 
st, 3 TERMS. white shells, and lined with oyster-boats. The | were a hundred thousand bushels, in the river 
00, ‘ Free to ALL, THosk wio Wisi To PAY | railroad, skirting the river, appeared to be| among the stakes.” AsG ceased, a faint 
“ - MAY SEND TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. made of oyster-shells, the streets of Fair | odor of oyster-stew floated through the air; it 
4 —— pe ———= | Haven were paved with oyster-shells, and the | probably issued from one of the white houses 
to i Tuxopors L. Prrr, Eprror. river was staked out into oyster claims. Men) on the bank, or, possibly, the whole neighbor- 

Ne- 1 ——— and boys were torturing the bottom of the | hood, was one huge oyster-stew. 
ns A A BOAT RIDE UP THE QUINNIPIAC. w briny deep” with tongs to make it give up| Above Fair Haven we came presently to 
on- Our river, the Quinnipiac, is not a very large | !ts concealed treasures, and we probably sailed | the salt meadows—thousands of acres of level 
vid stream. If it were much smaller it would be |over scores of bushels of delicious bi-valves,| meadows lying in a body, four or five miles 
“* called a brook. Here in New England we | destined to tickle the palates of gourmands| long, and a mile or 80 in width, through which 
a have no intermediate creek or run, as in the|from Maine to Minnesota ; for the oyster trade | the Quinnipiac finds its way in “ an irregular 
‘of south and west, and a large brook is sometimes |0f Fair Haven is far famed, and reaches|and serpentine course,” as the old deeds say. 
" quite indistinguishable from a small river.— through the length and breadth of these north-| Its convolutions seen from the distant hills, 
' However, in the pond above the mill-dam, | ern States. where it looks like a silver ribbon laid on the 
there is good boating, and we have kept a boat| “‘ These oysters,” said the younger G ,| meadows, excite wonder as to whether it will 
<i for several years. Some time ago being up for | Who is always ready with information and sta-/ever get to the sea. “ Now that we have en- 
“ti repairs, it was found to be too much decayed for | tistics, “‘ have not always lain in the mud at tered on the meadows,” said we, * let us take 
cir remedy. ime and weather had done their | the bottom of this river, at least their ancestors | our bearings and see whether we have made 
ke work, and it was consigned with regret to the| did not, before the war. They are brought in| any progress. This high rock south-west of 
- wood-pile. We bought a new one at New Ha-| coasting vessels from the salt water of Chesa-|us which we have just passed, is See-All 
” ven. Though it might have been brought home peake Bay, and shoveled overboard into the| Mountain, familiarly known as East Rock. 
me more easily with a team, the two G 3 and|mud here, where the constant alternation of| That ragged hill in the blue distance, north- 
sc ourself, in spite of the good natured shaking of | fresh and salt water, caused by the flow and| west, is Mount Carmel. Three miles beyond 
heads by certain wiseacres, chose to row it up| ebb of the tide, removes the strong taste which | that will bring us home. Let us eat dinner on 
ur the river—a mode more likely to afford a day | always clings to the sea oysters, and imparts / this island, and then for a“ long and a strong 
he of adventure. delicacy and richness to their flavor. The! pull.”” On the island we made a frugal re- 
A ride of two or three hours in the crisp cool northern water also makes them of firmer| past, sitting on a heap of refuse salt hay. 
A morning air, brought us to the city, and at a| texture and larger size. Some sea oysters are |The meadows far and near were dotted with 
quarter past ten o’clock we were afloat on|so strong that they cannot be rendered fit for} poles used for stacking the hay. The soil ap- 
New Haven Bay. From the wharves came | eating, even in this way. Tke enormous bed | peared to be composed of vegetable deposits, 
the long-drawn call of sailors. The steam-| discovered three or four years ago, in Long) soft and oozy, with little rivulets trickling 
Mg boat for New York, just starting, left in its| Island sound, and which caused a great excite-| down the banks, the drainings of last night’s 
- wake a long line of white foam, lessening in the | ment at the time, was subsequently found to tide. With our heads full of incoherent con- 
i. distance. Small boats were dancing on the|be worthless from this cause. Before the war | jectures as to the origin and formation of the 
he- waves around us. Curving out around some | broke out, over two hundred vessels were en- soil, we said, “ Would it not be pleasant if our 
ab- large vessels, apparently hopelessly stuck in| gaged in the oyster trade between Fair Haven | peregrinating friend H. J. 8. were here to 
= the mud, we glided under Tomlinson’s Bridge, | and Chesapeake Bay.” “Some years ago,” con- | give us adiscourse on these meadows, while 
assisted by the advancing tide which was just | tinued he, “a party of us came down to fish for | we are eating our bread and cheese?’ * Yes,” 
ad ; coming in. Emerging from under the bridge, | oysters, by the old fort. We had poor luck,| said the younger G ,» “it would. From what 
an ; the sound of martial music floated to us on the | and came up through the bridge and tried it) I can see of the soil along the bank of the riv- 
ms buoyant morning air, coming from an irreg-|in the lower part of the river. Still no luck.|er yonder, I should judge it was formed of 
™ i ular collection of buildings under the broad | The tide drifted us gradually up this way,| mud, firm the overflow ofthe river, and rotten 
‘| folds of the stars and stripes, up tle river to the | when suddenly we struck upon the most mag- grass, \..¢ accumulation probably of centuries. 
» left. As we drew near. we coulil see the sen- | nificent tonging. At every dive we brought There were difforent kinds of grass at different 
i. ) tinels, outside the high board fence, pacing up scores of splendid oysters. In our inno- | times, as you see by the different colors of the 
| their rounds. “Negro regiments,” senten- cence, we congratulated ourselyes upon our layers or strata. Below the depth of about 
 tiously remarked the younger G . Yes, luck, and worked away with might and main, two feet you see the color is a great deal dar- 
he those sentinels in the army blue, with glancing! when glancing up from the pleasing occupation ker than it is above. Possibly the dividing 
bayonets, were negroes. They stepped of I saw aman in a boat making down toward us line marks the era when the white man began 
* proudly in the bright morning sun. “They! with all speed. ‘“ What’n h yer doing taking off the grass, which he has done for 
> are an elastic race,” thought we. “ May there,” roared he, when within hail. Noticing many years. The hay made on the meadows 
they wisely use their new dignity. If bayonets some stakes for the first time, we perceived is very valuable. Deserted as the place ap- 
must be used, in righting wrong, is it not jus- that we were trespassing, and instantly ex-| pears, you could not buy land here, probably, 
; tice to place them in the hands of those who plained that we were strangers, innocent of without paying a high price. ‘The ground is so 
have been so long abused ?” any intention of doing wrong, and meekly of. soft, from the continual overflowing of the tide, 





Musing thus, we left them in the distance 


fered to throw overboard our gains. This molli- 


that teams cannot come on in summer, so the 
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hay is stacked where the poles stick up and is 
drawn off in winter when the ground is frozen.” 

Desirous of taking advantage of the tide 
which was coming in rapidly, and which 
would help us a mile or two above the meadows, 
we now pushed rapidly on. Ceaseless was the 
winding and turning. Now on a long stretch 
leading us directly back to East Rock. Anon 
we made good headway toward Mount Car- 
mel, when we would suddenly make a detour 
of halfa mile to the east, as if to examine a 
huge sand bank which opposes the river where 
it wanders from the meadows. 


As we suddenly turned a sharp bend, a 
muskrat, surprised, splashed along under the 
overhanging sods of the bank. The G S 
made a frantic search for the gun which they had 
brought along for such an occasion, and found 
it at the farther end of the boat, securely tied 
up in its cloth case, just as the muskrat disap- 
peared. To prevent another disappointment, 
the boat was stopped and the younger G— dis 
entangled the gun from its case, and, desirous 
of carefully reloading it, fired it off point- 
blank into the air. The recoil of the old piece 
sent him sprawling among the seats of the 
boat, barely escaping a ducking in the river. 

Under way again after this disturbance, we 
gradually left the salt meadows and approach- 
ed North Haven. Presently the bridge 
where the New Haven and Springfield rail- 
road crosses the river, came in sight.— 
“ Wark !’’ said the elder G »** There was a 
faint whistle. That’s the two o’clock express. 
Pull hard and we’ll be under the bridge when 
it crosses.” A short hard pull brings us un- 
der the bridge. Looking up at the bolted 
timbers of the bridge within a few feet of our 
heads, we shudderingly imagine a break-down 
and what would become of us. “I hear no 
train. Were you not mistaken?” “ Listen! 
don’t you hear that faint, low murmur ?” = “ It 
may be the stream against these massive stone 
piers.” “ No: it seems a faint jarring of the 
earth. There! hear that loud clear whistle. 
It will be upon us now in a moment.” But 
how describe that tremendous cvescendo. The 
low hum swells to a roar; the earth trembles, 
and with a shock resembling an earthquake the 
ponderous engine rushes upon the bridge. We 
shrink from the stunning din; dust showers 
down; and before we can get from under the 
bridge, the train is out of sight and hearing. 
Strange miracle of art! Within the drawing 
of a breath a world has passed above us. How 
many hearts beating high with noble aims, or 
dry and withered in the strife for gain ; how 
many eyes, bright with joy and love, or 
dimmed with watching and weeping; what 
peace ; what remorse; what struggling pas- 
sions, have swept by almost within our reach, 
and now, as before we went under the bridge, 
we are alone with the trees and winds. 

Passing through North Haven we soon 
reached the limits of the tide, and now the 
current of the stream was against us. From 
here to the village of Quinnipiac (four miles by 
the road—probably double by the river) there 








was little except toiling and moiling; one 
turn of the river much like another ; hemmed in 
by a thick growth of young trees which spring 
up so luxuriantly here in Connecticut ; and 
by degrees the blue curtain lifted from Mount 
Carmel and softly veiled East Rock behind us. 
The sun was setting when we laboriously 
dragged the boat around Quinnipiac dam. 
We traveled two or three miles more in the 
growing dusk; dragged around another dam, 
and ina few moments came to rest in our 
own quiet cove. A group of expectant friends 
awaited us on the shore, and with many laugh- 
ing questions we together climbed the hill and 
reached our home. : 2. &. 


HUMOR AN ELEMENT OF GOODNESS 
AND SUCCESS. 

During Gen. Butler’s administration in New 
Orleans, he permitted most of the city news- 
papers to continue publication, under promise of 
excluding treasonable matter, but in case of the 
Delta which had been noted for its secession 
virulence, he seized the office, and detailed two 
of his own officers to edit it in the Interest of 
the United States. Parton, in his history of this 
transaction, makes the following observations : 


“Tn one feature the Delta differed strikingly from 
the ordinary newspapers of the South. Your true 
southerner, your “ original secessionist,” is a very 
scrious personage. Vanity of the intenser sort is a 
serious foible; proud ignorance is serious; cru- 
elty is serious; one idea is serious. There isno joke 
in your true southerner: and as a consequence, his 
newspaper is generally a grave and heavy thing, en- 
livened only by vituperation and ferocity. The 
sport-impulse comes of an excess of strength. 
The man of true humor is so much the master of his 
subject that he can play with it, as the strong man 
of the circus plays with cannon-balls. The regen- 
erated Delta was one of the most humorous of news- 
papers. Almost every issue had its good joke, and 
a great many of its jocular paragraphs were exceed- 
ingly happy hits.” 

In a review of Butler’s life, and an inquiry 
into the secret of his success, the same author 
enumerates /Zvmor as a grand quality of power. 


“Humor. The happy word is part of the art of 
governing. There is apt to be a fund of humor in 
good victorious men, Which enables them to get the 
laugh of mankind on their side. Would Lord Pal- 
merston ever have been premier of England without 
his jokes, or Mr. Lincoln president of the United 
States unless he had first overspread acres of prairie 
mass-mectings with a grin? The point, humor and 
vivacity of General Butler’s utterances have been an 
element of his success in the service of his country.” 


We like these ideas—this association of hu- 
mor and goodness, and of seriousness and sin. 
They are matches made in heaven. The world 
has not begun to laugh yet, as it will when it is 
good. If it is dangerous to trust a man who has 
no music in his soul, let him not be trusted who 





am satisfied,’ the general replied. I have often 
heard him reply thus to anxious questioners. 

“* We ought to march through,’ he once said; ‘ but 
we shan’t ; tm afraid we shall only twmble through. 
No matter ; we shall get through somehow.’ ” 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION ON STYLE, 


N.—There are a few sentences in a late num- 
ber of Tne Crrcutar, which appear to me 
somewhat obscure. I think it important that 
writers should be clear, not only in single sen- 
tences, but also in the connections of sentences, 
Some persons who write clear and forcible sen- 
tences, fail to make good connections. Persons 
may sometimes write obscurely for the purpose 
of puzzling others, but | question its expediency. 

W.—It appears to be popular with a certain 
class of writers to express themselves enigmat- 
ically, or in such a manner that persons of ordi- 
nary intelligence will have to carefully study 
their language in order to ascertain its real im- 
port. 

C.—Such writers seem to consider they have 
achieved a great success when they have ex- 
pressed themselves in such a manner that ordi- 
nary people cannot understand them. 

N.—I am not ambitious for that kind of suc- 
cess. I would much rather be successful as a 
clear and forcible writer. Language may be 
compared to window-glass. It may be painted 
or stained, or otherwise made obscure ; but the 
plain, transparent glass is after all the best. 
Some one says, 

“A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And the heavens espy.” 
I think our object in writing should be to 
make the glass very clear, so that the attention 
of our readers will not necessarily stop at the 
glass. 

J.—Those books which have attained the 
most permanent popularity and extensive cir- 
culation, have been written in the simplest 
style of language; “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” are good illustrations of 
this principle. 

A,.—I find it difficult to make good connec- 
tions in my efforts at writing: have very poor 
success in managing the hences and therefores. 

N.—That deficiency would be termed in mu- 
sical phraseology, a lack of the faculty of modu- 
lation. Quite an analogy may be drawn be- 
tween music and rhetoric in this respect. It is 
an important rule in harmony, not to pass from 
one chord to another wholly different, but keep 
mutual notes between the chords as you pass 
along. Something like this is required in re- 














has no laugh in hiseye. Humor, wit, the art of gard to sentences and paragraphs. In order to 
making good jokes, should be classed among the | enjoy the music, the reader must not be jolted 
fine arts, and take a high rank. A specimen of! in passing from one thought to another, or from 
Gen. Butler’s wit appears incidentally in connec- | one paragraph to another, but should be made 
tion with the paragraph last quoted from Par- to feel that he is on moderately level ground. 

ton’s book. Citing faith as another of the| .A.—Irving and Hawthorne are good exam- 
qualities which made Gen. Butler a successful | ples of modulation and clearness; but there is 
man, the author gives an illustration : another class of writers, who disregard to some 


“ After our return to the North,” says one of the | extent the little connections which clearness and 
general's staff, “an ex-mayor of Chicago was intro- | : : 
8 ’ a. a 9° | modulation r re. 
duced to the general at the St. Nicholas Hotel in | ee 
New-York. It was just at the time when our cause) _V.—There may be instances when a certain 
looked very gloomy. The mayor was evidently | ties ot és ine te dactial > ome 
much depressed by the indications of national mis- | C¢8Tee OF obscurity 1s desira ble. Persons may 
apne _ in atone of great despondency asked have a good object in writing puzzles. When 
the general— 2 ’ * rae ¥. aw 
“Do you believe we shall ever get through this YOU ave simply endeavoring to amuse, it may be 
war we ? |allowable to write obscurely—to make persons 
‘* Yes, sir, the general answered, very decidedly. | . sates . 
“« Well, but how? asked the mayor. see your thoughts through stained glass; but 
“*God knows, I don’t ; but I know He does, so 1} when you are in earnest to present the truth, you 
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will naturally dispense with obscurity and aim at 
clearness. The two elements of good style may 
be expressed in the words vigor and elegance. 
Clearness is essential to vigor, and if in any 
case, either clearness or elegance must be sacri- 
ficed let it be the latter. Clearness and vigor of 
style are not incompatible with elegance and fin- 
ish. This is illustrated by the productions of 
Irving, who was a very clear and at the same 
time elegant writer. He is always transparent, 
and yet contrives to choose words which sug- 
gest pleasing associations. He keeps in mind 
all the varied aspects of his subject, and ex- 
presses the same in a style easily understood. 


a 


A.—There is a class of writers, with whom it 
is not very easy to find fault on the score of 
clearness or of force. Their writings never- 
theless, lack a certain mellowness or richness of 
atmosphere about them. I cannot better illus- 
trate my meaning than to draw an illustration 
from the landscape. There are times when the 
atmosphere is very clear, and every object 
stands out with perfect distinctness. The works 
of this class of authors resemble pictures of 
such aspects of natural scenery. Now, “ Pecu- 


+ it is a popular book. Still it wants a fine 
element that I miss very much. Something 
which for want of a better term, I would com- 
pare to the delicious, hazy atmosphere of In- 
dian Summer, or to what artists call aérial per- 
spective, that which softens, refines, and har- 
monizes all the objects in a natural landscape. 
These writers can manage form, light and shade, 
but cannot give us atmospheric accompani- 
ments. This lack does not destroy the interest 

_ give this touch to his pictures, he cannot rise to 


be talented, but is not a genius. Hawthorne 
and Irving are writers that manage to put aérial 
perspective into their delineations. 

W.—A. says he finds it difficult to manage 
the hences and therefores. Ihave thought the 
laws of grammar and ‘rhetoric were too exact- 


ing about connections: that they sometimes 


make style tame and uninteresting, which 
would otherwise be sparkling and vigorous. 
N.—Yes: but the musical books tell us we 


must strictly follow the rules until we become 
masters and are able to make rules ourselves; 
then we may introduce exceptions and devia- 
ations. Until you reach that stage of educa- 
tion, it is best to abide by the rules. In music 
: there are two schools—the severe and the free: 
and the general principle of education is, that 
you must thoroughly acquaint yourself with the 
rules of the severe school, before you can safely 
venture into the free school. In reference to 
poetry, there is a system of rules that a person 
should thoroughly understand and adhere to, 
until his genius outgrows them; and so in re- 
spect to prose composition, abide by the rules 
until you thoroughly understand them, and can 
make intelligent deviations. 


ae at 





RAMBLES FROM MOUNT TOM. 
No, 3. 

“Good morning. I am glad to see you this 
morning, though this rain will not admit of our 
taking a walk to-day.” 

“That is so: but then, as we had made the 


the observations we have already made 
furnish material for some conversation.” 


might 


“Yes, I too, have been thinking that it is time 
that we stop and ruminate awhile on the facts 
we have gathered. And then, if we find our- 
selves short of material for discussion, we can 
take a ramble into the world of books, and make 
use of the observations of others, 

“To recapitulate briefly some of our past ob- 
servations and conclusions, we will call to mind 
our last week’s ramble to the top of Mount 
Tom, where we convinced ourselves of the 
agency of frost and water, and gravitation, in 
loosening rocks from their native ledges. Re- 
member also what was said about the power 
of the ocean’s waves in abrading their sharp 
corners and edges; and finally, what was said 
of the power of icebergs to transport them any 
distance. Please to note particularly, that it 
is on the sea-shore that our bowlders get their 
rounded form, in connection with the fact that 
it is from the same place that icebergs are 
freighted and despatched. Now let us see what 
Prof. Loomis says respecting the formation of 
icebergs : 

In very high latitudes, the ice, which makes out 
from the land into the sea during the cold season, 
suffers but little waste at any time. This sheet of 
ice continues to increase in breadth and thickness, by 
congelation, from year to year. The spray and the 
snows of each succeeding year will also add to the 
mass. It thus accumulates to the hight of several 
hundred yards. It will also reach down a good 
many feet below the surface of the sea, and will 
extend back on the land, or lie heaped up against a 
precipitous escarpment, and firmly frozen to it. 

After a certain amount of extension over the sea, 
the accumulated weight ofthe ice and snow would 
tend to depress it, and break it loose from the shore. 

The waves would tend to the same result, and 
would act at greater mechanical adyantage, as its 
extension from the shore becomes greater. J/ence, it 
would ultimately become separated from the shore, and 
float in the water. 

Atits commencement, the earth, pebbles and rocks, 
which may lie along the shore, and as far down into 
the sea as the congelation extends, are frozen into it. 

In many situations its mass would be increased by 
avalanches while it remained attached to the land, 
and these would supply also masses of earth and 
rocks, as they do to glaciers. When it becomes 
loosened from the shore, it will break off, and carry 
with it some of the earthy portions of the coast, or 
the less firmly fixed masses of rock from the escarp- 
ment against which it formed. Thus every iceberg 
becomes freighted, more or less, with earth and rocks. 

This has almost uniformly been found to be the 
case, when they have been landed upon by ships’ 
crews and examined. 

“It follows of course, that the principal part of 
the freight of icebergs will be the same kind of 
rounded pebbles that we see so plentifully 
around us, thougha large iceberg would not 
object to the work of shipping an occasional one- 
hundred-ton bowlder. 


* But there is one thing that has weighed some- 
what heavily on my mind, and which we may 
as well attend to now, as at any time. A good 
mechanic, you know, will take care of his chips, 
He will sweep up his shop from time to time. 
Now it seems to me that we have been making 
chips at a great rate for some time past; or per- 
haps I might better say that we have been mak- 
What has become of the im- 
mense amount of fine 
worn off ix the process of manufacturing bowl- 


ing sawdust. 
material that has been 


ders ?” 


“ Of course it must remain diffused in the water 


pended for a longer time in the water, and finally 
be deposited on the bottom in deep water, where 
the waves cannot disturb it. That reminds me 
of what I have been told; i. e., you will never 
find the sea-water clear, until you have gone 
several miles out to sea.” 

“But pray what are you driving at? Are 
you going to attempt to show that the soil we 
cultivate is nothing but ground-up rocks, or in 
other words the dust swept out of a bowlder 
manufactory ?” 

“Supposing lam, pray what may be your 
objections ?” 

“T had always supposed that the Lord made 
the earth as the Bible says; i. e., he made the 
soil, as well as the things that grow in it, and 
the animals that live upon it,” 

“True. 


of the processes by which he did it. 


But we are only inquiring into some 
Ile is the 
most rational being in the universe, and we may 
properly expect to discover that he has taken 
the most rational methods of doing things, 
especially as he had plenty of time and did not 
need to adopt any arbitrary or unintelligible 
methods. The truth is that 
brought up in such continual contact with dust 
and soil that it is difficult for you to think of it 
otherwise than as a matter of course; a thing 


You 


played with it when you was a boy, and have 


you have been 


for which there is no need of accounting, 


dug and worked in it since you was a man, and 
otherwise become so familiar with it, that it is 
difficult to conceive of it as an article requiring 
the everlasting forethought and benevolence of 
God through the countless ages of the past, to 
bring it to its present state. These great bowl 

ders excite our wonder and curiosity, and we 
naturally refer in our minds to some miraculous 
power as having had an agency in their trans 
portation hither. But upon examination, we 
discover that it requires the same miraculous 
power to shape and transport the smaller bow] 

ders, that it does the larger ; and finally we wake 
up to the fact that the very soil we tread upon 
isa product of the same agency that is concerned 
in the manufacture and transportation of bowl 

ders, 

“ Let us investigate a little further the charac 
ter of these icebergs, and the principle upon 
which they are made capable of floating so vast 
a freight of earth and rocks, 

“If we were togo to the britannia-ware manu- 
factory at the foot of the hill, yonder, where 
they are melting that alloy of metals, you 
would have an opportunity of noticing that as 
lumps of the material are occasionally thrown 
into the fluid metal in the melting pot, they 
sink to the bottom. That is, the cold metal is 
heavier than the hot. Or, to explain still fur 
ther, the process of melting has increased the 
bulk of the metal, so that a given weight of it 
will occupy more space in a melted state than it 
This rule is said to be appli 
Sut how is it with water? 


will when solid, 
cable to all metals. 
Throw a piece of ice into a pail of water, and 
it floats. The pro 
cess of melting would diminish the bulk of the 


Here the rule is reversed, 


ice, so that a given weight of water would 





for a while, and be thrown upon the beach, or 
carried away by tides and currents to be finally 
deposited in calmer water.” 


“ Just so. The coarser material will be thrown 





appointment Iconcluded to call, thinking that 


upon the land, and the finer will remain sus- 


occupy less space in a melted state than it would 
in a solid state. What follows? If you allow 
a vessel containing the melted metal to become 
solid by cooling, it shrinks a little in the process. 
If you allow a vessel containing water to become 
|solid by freezing, it swells a little in the process, 


| 
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and must find more room either by bursting the 
vessel, or bulging up from the surface at the 
center. Of all things in nature that have been 
found capable of taking both the solid and the 
fluid form, it is found that water is the only ex- 
ception to the rule that substances become heav- 
ier and their bulk diminishes when they become 
sé id. 

“Now what | wish you to note particularly is, 
that these wonderful geological changes which 
we have been discussing, such as the transport- 
ation of bowlders and soil, and the disintegra- 
tion of rocks, are the result of this apparent ex- 
ception to nature’s laws, insignificant as it may 
seem. It is the sudden swelling of water when 
it reaches the freezing point, that breaks the 
rocks, and throws them down where they are 
exposed to the fury of the ocean storms, and 
where they undergo the process which produces 
both soil and bowlders. Again, it is the greater 
comparative bulk and lightness of frozen as 
compared with fluid water, which causes the ice- 
berg to float instead of going to the bottom. 
Thus the whole process hinges on that single 
exceptional law, that water becomes lighter as 
it solidifies, instead of heavier as is the case 
with other substances. Now it appears to me 
that there isa pretty good demonstration of 
economy of means, in producing stupendous 
results, as well as of benevolence and skill. 

“We hardly have time to discuss that other 
kind of rock I hinted about last week. We 
will therefore defer it till another week, when I 
hope we shall have fairer weather.” m1. 3. s. 





ONEIDA BUDGET. 


FROM VARIOUS HANDS. 





Oneida Commune, Apr. 4, 1864, 
SHALL WE BLAME U.S. or US? 

We want to criticise somebody for the outra- 
geous delay of Tie Crrcvxar this week. Tere 
it is Saturday afternoon and no papers yet. We 
were especially hungry this week because the 
first number was exciting and had stirred up 
much expectation. If you printed Monday, as 
we doubt not you did, we ought to have had the 
papers Wednesday noon at the farthest. Whose 
fault is it? Tas our bundle stuck by the way 
in some one of Uncle Sam’s distributing offices, 
or did our own folks misdirect it, or forget to 
send it atall? This matter ought to be probed 
to the bottom. A whole Community waiting 
for hot cakes from Wednesday till Saturday, 
would naturally like to scold some at eith- 
er the cooks or the waiters. <A single copy 
which J. WH. N. chanced to bring, will be 
read in the general meeting this evening, so 
that the pangs of immediate starvation will 
be stopped.. But ifwe are to expect such de- 
lays from time to time hereafter, we shall in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing an ex- 
press of our own. The simple truth is, that, by 
all the laws of modern enterprise and punctual- 
ity, we ought to get our papers Monday night 
ut about twelve o'clock. When we travel from 
Wallingford to Oneida by the way of Spring- 
field, we take the cars at ten minutes to nine in 
the morning, and reach the Oneida depot at five 
minutes past eleven in the evening, and, when 
the wheeling is any way decent, are at home be- 
fore twelve. Our papers ought to come as soon; 
they can, and in our present wrath we are ready 
to say they shall. Whatsay you? Cannot you 


start that caloric engine early enough Monday 
morning to put at least our bundle on the 8. 40 
train for Springfield? And cannot reliable en- 
gagements be made with express agents or con- 
ductors to forward it as swiftly and surely as 
they would a passenger? There is only one an- 
gle in the route—that at Springfield ; all the rest 
is a straight line. If that corner cannot be 
turned any other way, why ndt send a boy with 
the bundle to Springfield? We can afford to 
pay a good price for a difference in our favor of 
two days or more in the delivery of a hundred 
papers. There is no end to the loss of time and 
talk and patience that we have suffered this one 
week. Let us stop the waste. People who be- 
lieve in rhythm as we do, should take for their 
distributing motto, SURE DELIVERY BY THE SHORT- 
EST ROUTE. 

[ Wallingford can only say that the papers for 
Oneida were sealed, directed, and placed in the mail 
bag for New-York, along with several hundred other 
packages for the Middle and Western states. The 
bag, according to all the testimony we can obtain, 
was delivered to the mail agent on the cars at the 
Wallingford depot, and started on its way to New- 
York. Letters from several of our subscribers lead 
us to the conclusion that the mail bag either never 
reached the New-York office, or passed through it 
unopened to some office beyond—probably to Wash- 
ington. The bag was marked with the usual U. §. 
Mail mark, and in addition to this a card was at- 
tached with the words “ New York” written on it. 
The only mistake or defect in our action which we 
can trace out, was in regard to this latter point. The 
mail agent informs us that the card should have been 
directed to the New-York Post-Office, instead of sim- 
ply “ New York.” Otherwise the bag would be lia- 
ble to pass through the New-York office unopened, 
and would finally bring up at Washington. We 
were not aware, at the time, however, that any such 
direction was necessary, supposing that as the New- 
York office is a general distributing office, it was only 
necessary for it to reach that office. We have in- 
stituted inquiries, and set the mail agent on the 
track of the missing bag, and hope to chronicle 
the fact next week that the second number of THE 
CIRCULAR is, beyond the possibility of a mistake, 
on its way to Western and Southern subscribers.— 
Ep. Crm.] 

EXAMINATION DAY. 

The school for the children is suspended for 
a fortnight. Friday was examination day.— 
The children bore questioning very well. The 
outline maps which, unrolled, cover much of the 
wall of the school-room, had evidently made 
Geography “easy.” The outline ofa lake, a 
peninsula, an isthmus, or a sound, is so well de- 
fined on these mammoth maps that the little 
children readily get the idea. There are no 
names on the maps; but in the recitations, the 
pupil, having studied his Geography and small 
maps, points out the boundary of any state, the 
course of any river, the location of any city 
mentioned by the teacher ; or perhaps the teacher 
takes the pointer and asks the name of the coun- 
try, sea, or city, that he touches. There was 
no examination in Grammar. The oldest class 
has studied it some this winter, but it takes a 
mature mind to really appreciate and digest 
this study. In its place, the children have been 
set to writing compositions. Their performan- 
ces being read before all, have been subject first 
to the impulsive comments of the other child- 
ren, and then to the strict criticism of the teach- 
er. This exercise includes attention to gram- 
mar, and spelling, and hand-writing, and is a 
good way to learn them all. We were pleased 
with the “composition” part of the examination. 








The boys and girls exhibited a praiseworthy 


heroism, not to say obedience, in coming for- 
ward to a conspicuous place and reading their 
own productions. We were ready to be inter- 
ested in advance, and sympathy was not want- 
ing, when one girl, in trepidation at her attempt, 
began to ery, and covering her face with her 
hands went blindly to her seat. Her subject 
happened to be a tearful one; it was “On 
Weeping,” and she was beginning to inform us 
that some persons cry from anger, and that 
others weep for joy. Her break-down was 
turned into ajoke. We told her it was a good 
theatrical turn—she presented her subject “ with 
illustrations.” Entering into the sport, she soon 
recovered her self-possession and read her piece, 
and fortified herself with her own testimony, 
for she said as she read on, that “ some folks are 
so sensitive that they ery at almost nothing, but 
that this babyishness may be overcome.” An 
improved method of teaching spelling has been 
tried among our children. They write down the 
words given out, and then their teachers correct 
the spelling by examining their papers, or by 
calling on them to spell the words as written, 
and telling them who are right, and who are 
not. It is argued by those who advocate this 
method, that it is in writing only, that we sped/a 
word. In talking we pronounce words, but it is 
in writing that we have to discriminate their or 
thography. 

As to schools, they grow less in favor with 
the Community, only as they may be limited 
to small children. We prefer education in the 
family sphere—a diffusion of the young folks in 
the family, each receiving special attention from 
some superior associate or private teacher. In 
schools, the strength of the teacher is much of it 
expended in counteracting the atmospheric influ- 
ence generated by the aggregation of the schol- 
ars. Haif the winter has to be spent in getting 
the moral supremacy, and that generally by 
hard measures. When children are old enough 
to be really put to study, the fewer there are 
together of the same age the better. Little 
children may be managed in flocks; they are 
receptive, and a good teacher can magnetize 
them ; but older than ten or twelve, their mu- 
tual influence becomes stronger than the teach- 
er’s, the horizontal attraction prevails over the 
ascending. When we go into the nursery and 
see the little ones together, from the rosy age 
of five or six down to the toddler of fifteen 
months, we are delighted, and think there nev- 
er was so nice a way to bring up children. The 
little toddler wants no better amusement all 
day than he gets from the three years old, and 
they are happy in being school-mistressed and 
mothered and housewifed and officered by the 
class older. They teach each other to sing, and 
say A B C, and rehearse the songs and tableaux 
of our Concert evenings, and never tease.to be 
amused. Example, at that age, seems to go the 
right way—the younger emulate the older. 
But when children are old enough to generate 
a public opinion among themselves, which may 
become an impenetrable barrier to superior in- 
fluences, then “ divide and conquer.” Let them 
not pack in schools, but be retained in the fami- 
ly circle, and if in that circle there is a lively 
taste for knowledge, they will get their educa- 
tion by contagious enthusiasm. Where the fam- 
ily is a school, as it is in the Community, the 
young folks need not be separately classed ; and 














this isa great advantage. 
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KITCHEN IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Oneida Community was born ina log 
cabin. That is, the Putney refugees who first 
eame here and began the formation of the pres- 
ent family, lived the first six months in a log 
hut of primitive Indian architecture. The land 
they bought had not been redeemed from the 
Oneida Indians many years, and Indian log 
cabins were the fashion in the neighborhood. 
This humble birth of the Community was fol- 
lowed by a humble “ bringing up.” Frugal 
fare and humble toil characterized its early 
years. But it seems to have followed the 
American type of self-made men, and by irre- 
pressible destiny worked out of the limitations 
of poverty and circumstance, into the command 
of ever-increasing resources of improvement 
and power. It would be interesting to trace its 
growth in business, from the time when an 
order for five dozen traps was reported as ex- 
traordinary luck—or its improvement in habit- 
ations from the time when a barn floor was 
resorted to for general meetings, and rough 
shanties eked out the insufficient bed rooms—or 
its improvement in music from the time when 
two or three flutes and as many violins com- 
posed its orchestra—or its improvement in 
gastronomics since the time (nobody will be- 
lieve us when we say) of brown bread and 
milk! But it is sufficient to say that we are 
proud of our humble beginnings—are glad we 
had to earn our living and achieve our own for- 
tunes. The retrospect of obstructions over- 
come, or trials outlived, is always pleasant. 





This will be thought a grandiloquent exordi- 
um for the homely paragraph we had in mind 
when we took our pen. It was a mention of 
the latest improvement we have noticed in the 
kitchen. The kitchen has often presented a 
chaos the last year; but order has succeeded cha- 
os, and anew floor, or a new galvanized oven, ora 
new range, or anew arrangement of the sinks 
has appeared, to account for the disturbance. 
The space devoted to washing dishes has been 
the last scene of turmoil, and the improvement 
there is perhaps the most satisfactory. The re- 
duction of this chore of washing dishes remained 
a desideratum after we had got our steam en- 
gine and Shaker machines to dispatch our washing, 
and it seemed to be a chore that refused ( not in 
any dream of Herr Mogwitz, but in dead reality ) 
to be done by machinery. The handling of 
earthen ware requires a discretion that it is dif. 
ficult to impart toa machine. But something 
must be done to lighten this work, which seemed 
more and more heavy as other work was being re- 
lieved by mechanical power. There are no light 
chores in a family of this size, so that it must 
be machinery or nothing with us. The loads of 
dishes that come out. of a dining-room after two 
hundred and twenty persons have eaten, and the 
heaps of tin pans and cooking-irons of all kinds 
that come from the bake-room and the ranges 
after the preparations for the dinner and the 
daily baking, for such a number, are not easily 
imagined by common housewives. Well, some 
thing has been done. Thanks to Mr. M. and a 
sublime mania that seemed to get possession of 
him, superinduced perhaps by hard service in 
this department, the chore has been very deci- 
dedly reduced. Two sheet-iron pans are set cen- 
trally in a frame of the necessary hight, with a 
broad margin on either side of them for receiv- 


ing dishes. Pipes with faucets prepared conven-| 
iently above these pans, admit hot water and | 
cold by a turn of the hand. By another turn of 
the hand, another faucet under the pan discharg- | 
A sink for the tin 
dishes, frying pans, &e., is furnished with similar | 


es the water into a drain. 
accommodations for water. We have long been 
in the practice of rinsing our dishes thoroughly 
in abundance of hot water, and dispensing most- 
ly with the towel. To facilitate this sustenance! 
Mr. M. has provided two large boxes, one 
having holes in the bottom and sinking into the 


other. The dishes are put into the interior box, 


which is raised and lowered by pulleys. The 
larger box is supplied by a pipe with hot water, 
which is renewed as often as necessary. The 


box containing the dishes, after being lowered 
into the rinsing water, is raised, and after sufli- 
cient draining is transferred toa hand-carriage 
made to receive it, on which it is rolled with its 
contents into the dining-room, or to the cup- 
board as may be, while a similar box takes its 
place. So there is no lifting of water in all the 
process, and the dishes are not handled over but 
twice (once in the washing pan and once in the 
transfer to the rinsing box) before they are 
ready to be replaced on the table. Thinking is go- 
ing on how to really wash the dishes by a ma- 
chine. G. has a conception of a brush or little 
mop whirling in the water, to which you need 
only to apply the plate or cup, and so rest one 
hand at least. 
selves on what has been achieved for the present. 


But we will congratulate our- 
Notice two things. First, dish-washing is a 
drudgery which every body that is able puts on 
to hired help, but we have done it all ourselves 
so far. Is not this one item to be remembered 
in the history of our self-made career? Second, 
let women work by themselves, and every chore 
will be done as it has been done for forty gener- 
ations ; but let a man come in as helper, and (a 
woman may be allowed to say it) immediately 
invention is started. A man hates to drudge. 
His laziness and his’ causality combine to work 
out something new and labor-saving. So that 
the conditions of a Community in which women’s 
chores are so heavy that men have to take the 
burden, are conditions that are likely to be fer- 
tile in kitchen improvements. 

MUD-BOUND. 

Your “news fisher” here invited Mr. H. to 
report doings out doors, but got only this bul- 
letin: 

“QOut-door operations, like the army on the 
Potomac, are held in check by the mud. While 
we hear from Wallingford of firm, dusty roads, 
we have been almost literally stuck in the mud, 
We go to Mr. K., who has the direction of the 
teams, and tell him we want lime drawn, sand 
drawn, stone, &e. “Can’t do it with such roads,” 
is the reply. “Can’t you draw some scantling 
from the sawmill, that we want very much?” 
“Yes, we can draw two pieces at a time, one to 
each animal.” Well, we comfort ourselves that 
there is a good time coming, when our unctuous 
soil will make amends for its poor roads ina 
luxurious growth of vegetation, unknown to the 
inhabitants of hard, sandy, districts. 

A CASE FOR MOGWITZ, 

The maxim, “ Don’t stick in the letter,’ was 
applied in our office the other day somewhat 
peculiarly as follows: a package of various ar- 





ticles was being made up for your benefit, O 


Cirevtar, to go by express, and as it was about 
closing, a letter for the same destination, desir- 
“No,” said F 


was standing by, “that must not 


ing speed, was handed in. . who 
go; the law 
does not permit mail matter to be sent in that 
way.” G, pondered a moment, holding the 
letter between thumb and finger, and said, “ The 
law may be a necessary one, and is to be re- 
spected: but I think in the present case it is not 
to stick letter.” “Ah!” said F., 
“ but you are sticking in the letter,’ as he saw 
it disappear in the package. 


best in the 
The question 
sticking in 
the 


whether this was actually a case of “ 
the letter” 
learned Herr, for decision. 


or not, has been referred to 


LETTER TO ONEIDA. 
Wallingford Commune, April 5, 1864, 

DEAR ONEIDA :—Your weekly letters, which ap- 
pear in Tie Crreunar, afford interesting glimpses of 
your home. I had lived so long with you, and my 
heart had become so interested in all which concerns 
your happy, busy life, that on reading them it is 
sasy to imagine that I am still with you, and taking 
part in your business, studies, amusements, evening 
meetings, and all the varied excercises which make 
Community life so much superior to the monotony 
of ordinary society—forgetting that the snorting 
iron horse has conveyed me three hundred miles 
distant, to serve in another field the same cause 
which animates your hearts at Oneida. But such 
occasional fancies are quickly dispelled when I look 
around; for though every face in our litth Commu- 
nity has made itself within the last ten years fiamil 
iar to its Oneida friends, and the same earnest en 
deayor for the right prevails here as with you; still 
outwardly all is different. The accommodations, 
though answering well for the present, are 
means on so broad and generous a scale yours 
We have no Hall large enough to seat six or seyen 
hundred persons ; no dining-room where one hun 
dred and fifty can at the same time “eat their meat 
with gladness ;” no barns one hundred and fifty feet 
long; no Oneida Creek which we make to do our 
bidding: neither do we require them at present 
We know that our accommodations will improve 
and enlarge with the progress of the Community ; 
we cannot ask more. 

The scenery around also forms a 
with that which returned our gaze at 
Oneida. But I did not take up pen to make com 
parisons between the two Communities or their sur 
roundings; each has its peculiar beauties and adyan 
tages ; and it is interesting to reflect that the frequent 
exchange of members will make those advantages 
and beauties common property with both families 

I tell our family that some one here should return 
the compliment of a weekly letter; and as I see no 
one acting on the suggestion, I venture—hoping 
that others will be encouraged to follow. Of course, 
there are many more occurrences worthy of record 
in a community numbering 230 than in one number- 
ing 44. 


by no 


as 


wide contrast 
has so long 


BUSINESS. 

Our spring organization has been completed, and 
plans matured for the season. The farm proper 
receives only a minor share of attention. Corn and 
potatoes, in this locality, do not very well remunerats 
the cultivator for his services. Most of the ont 
door work will be bestowed on fruit. Mr. Sey 
mour, the superintendent of strawberry cultivation, 





| states that there will be three acres of that delicious 
fruit to harvest this season, and it is proposed to set 
lout four acres with new plants. New raspberry 
| vines are to be set; also some three hundred quince 
| trees ; also about the same number of peach trees, 
| and between six and seven hundred apple-trees ; 
a new vineyard, covering an acre or more, is to be 
| started this spring. The teams are now busy in 
plowing for oats and strrawberries and raspberries 
The fruit men, while preparing for new vineyards 
and orchards, are not forgetful of the old vines and 
trees. Every tree that beareth not good fruit they cut 
away, or graft, and every tree that beareth good frult 
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they prune and manure, that it may bring forth more 

fruit. The gardeners have commenced their opera- 

tions by planting early potatoes, sowing peas, ete. 
MUSIC. 

We are not burdened with musical instruments: 
but there is, nevertheless, considerable musical exer- 
cise. The Harmonium daily submits to the half- 
hour manipulations of no less than twenty-one prac- 
titioners; and of our 44 members no less than 35 are 
able to join in “ congregational singing.” A singing- 
school is held twice a week for the benefit of all who 
choose to attend. 

STUDIES AND READINGS. 

Much attention is given to study. Besides the 
class of young children, there is a phonographic 
class between 8 and 9 A. M.; a class in rhetoric from 
11 to 12; an arithmetic class from 7 to 8 P. M.; and 
seyeral other studies are pursued by individuals. 
At seven o'clock in the evening a large portion of 
the family generally assemble in the sitting-room, 
for the purpose of listening to the reading of some 
entertaining or useful book. ‘“ A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack,” by Thoreau, the author of 
“ Walden,” is now being read. 

AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS. 

Our limited numbers make it somewhat difficult to 
get up a good out-door game, or in-door dance; but 
we rejoice in pleasant weather and dry ground. 
Promenades to the top of Mount Tom, to inhale the 
morning freshness and fragrance, or get a better 
view of the beautiful scenery which may thence be 
seen for miles north, south, east, and west, are frequent. 
Some of our more enterprising pedestrians, not con- 
tent with the enchantment which distance lends 
to hills and peaks around us, find pleasure in meas- 
uring step by step the intervening distance, philos- 
ophising as they go. Happy mortals! I would not 
say any thing to disturb their pleasant ramblings; 
(only in parenthesis that when I visit those hills it 
will not be alone or on foot). Perhaps it is proper 


| Trial will soon teach you how much you can profit- 





to mention here, that a new row-boat has been lately 
purchased for the benefit and pleasure of those who 
like to take an occasional ride on the Quinnipiac. 
Our boys had an interesting time, in rowing the 
boat from New Tlaven a few days since, but I 
learn they are intending to tell their own story, and 
as I have exhausted my present stock of items, I 
will conclude. w. 


FOOT NOTES. 
No. I. 

1am, dear CrrcuLan, a pedestrian. There’s hard- 
iy a vestige of the centaur or chevalier about me. 
I experience a sort of pity for those people who 
can’t go any where without a horse. When I travel 
I like to leave my beast behind. I am exasperated 
when I think of people putting on airs, and calling 
themselves the chivalry (cheval, a horse) for no bet- 
ter reason than because their progenitors rode horses 
in England. I wish nothing better than to find that 
my ancestors met this world face to face, and foot 
to foot, and trod it well under heel, as good infantry- 
men. Nevertheless, I am willing to ride if the thing 
in hand is unimportant, or if, perchance, my friend 
is a centaur; but when my affair is weighty, let me 
go to it on foot. I walk chiefly to visit natural ob- 
jects, but sometimes I go on foot to visit myself. It 
occasionally happens, when I am on an outward- 
hound excursion, that I also discover a good deal of 
my own thought. He is a poor reporter, indeed, 
who does not note his thought as well as his sight. 
Let me give notice here, that when I goa tramping, 


that at once makes an end of all your fine suscepti- 
bility. You had better be turning a grind-stone, or 
even riding a horse, than be lumbering about the 
country without haying your soul along with you. 


ably do. The profit of a long walk depends on your 
watching for the golden opportunity—on your get- 
ting an inspired hint—before setting out. If you 
can command only a half day’s leisure, then twelve 
miles—six out and six back—are enough to bring 
you to some desirable scene, or place for observation. 
If you have a whole day to walk you can easily 
make twenty-five miles, still having your home as a 
base of operations. In case you only wish to view 
scenery, this distance can be exceeded; but I don’t 
think it profitable. Ifyou confine yourself to walks 
of twelve miles in every direction from your home, 
you have a field of observation comprising two hun- 
dred and twenty-five square miles. 

It would be strange if such a territory did not al- 
most any where—unless perchance it be wholly 
prairie—possess enough beauties of scenery, and 
wonders of geology, botany, history and zodlogy, to 
employ and content any but a superficial man. I 
say let us do our duty where we are, think where 





we are, observe where we are, and let us be happy 
where we are, and not be tormented by the lust for 
foreign roaming. Stand in your appointed circle, is 
the word; when God wants you in another, you will 
get a hint. Notto brag, but to help you to cata- 
logue your own advantages, I will mention some 
of those in my circle of two hundred and _ twenty- 
five square miles. I take Mount Tom for a center, 
and sweep the country with a twelve mile radius. 
Itouch the valleys of the Naugatuck, the Qinnipi- 
ac, and the Connecticut; the Hanging Hills, the 
highest land, rock rather, in the State; Mounts Hig- 
by, Lamentation, Carmel, West Rock, flavorous with 
history, East Rock and Tetoket, all modest enough ; 
Pistepaug pond, and Saltonstal lake, two blue eyes 
that always look heavenward ; fresh water swamps, 
and salt marshes wholesomely fragrant, and New 
Haven bay, that just hints at the largeness of the 
sea. So far as the outward can inspire it, you cer- 
tainly must have enough right where you are for all 
intellectual fullness. Around you is your rightful 
kingdom, and your leg is your scepter. To properly 
finish this brief discourse on walking, I will now 
turn attention to our instruments of locomotion, 
THE LEGS. 

If it be well considered, a muscular, manly leg, 
one untarnished by sloth or sensuality, will be found 
to be a wonderful thing. It is hoped that, as a pedes- 
trian, I shall be excused if by chance I should no- 
tice it somewhat warmly ; for, to extenuate further, 
my little leg-acy gives me a right to appreciate 
another’s richer inheritance. If people were less vain, 
and loved beauty more, they would complain of 
fashions that hide the manliness there is in a good 
leg. There is occasionally a man with legs almost 
equal to the Apollo Belvidere ; yet were it not for 
the chance revelation of the out-door bath, we should 
have no better idea of their beauty than is got from 
contemplating pantaloons of this or last year’s cut. 

Let us now look a little at the leg asa machine. 
The first thing to be noticed, is, that it everywhere 
deviates in its contour from the straight line, not- 
withstanding it is intended as a support to the body. 
This deflection from right lines is the compromise of 
nature in her attempt to combine support and mo- 
tion in the same member. To confirm this, we haye 
only to notice the marked outward curve of the 
thigh, caused by the bending of the femur or thigh 





as I did the other day to visit the “ Regicides’ Cave” 
on West Rock, I intend to report part of my thought 
if T report at all. You will get more from me, if 
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bone, and by the overlying muscle. This curve of 
| the bone, gives room on the inside of the thigh for 


,| those large muscles that move the part below the 


lknee. It is further noticeable that the shin falls be- 
| hind a perpendicular line from the thigh to the foot. 
| This arrangement, perhaps more apparent than real, 


owing to that heap of muscles in the calf that move | 


the foot, enables the muscles of the thigh to bend 
the leg, otherwise they would exercise their con 

dead center.” This, I hope 
enough to ilustrate the hypothesis above. The 


wernuty f ‘e } 


tractile force upen 
vevertheless depends largely on its 
traightnes f f much deflected, it loses its 


twauty of stability and of sprightly movement. On 


the other hand, if it does not have the crookednesg 
that comes from a large calf and a thigh well swelled 
out by muscles, it loses its beauty of power, how- 
ever active and facile itmay be. In brief, a good 
serviceable leg is one that hath a crooked straightness, 
To continue our study a little farther, let us notice 
how the leg tapers from the hip to the foot. The 
thigh, a thick bundle of great muscles, is the seat 
and expression of power. This part, provided his 
feet are tough, is the one of chief interest to the 
pedestrian, for its large muscles are chiefly con- 
cerned in walking. I must not fail to call attention 
to the wonderful muscle sartorius, the tailor’s mus- 
cle, for it is this that enables our walker to fold his 
legs beneath him and to take a seat, were he on a 
plain without even a clod or cobble to sit on. From 
the knee downward to the foot, flexibility, dexterity 
and velocity take the place of power ; still, the great 
muscles of the calf keep up a strong hint at that. 
And coming down from the great and powerful thigh 
we reach the small foot, arched and springy, versa- 
tile and conspicuous. 
These members, when in motion, are so stimu- 
lating to thought and mind, that they almost deserve 
to be called the reflective organs. In the night an 
iron-shod horse stumbling along a stony road, kicks 
out sparks. Let aman take to his legs and soon his 
brain will begin to grow luminous and to coruscate. 


Q. 


PARASITIC DISEASE. 

Scientific facts are being discovered, which indi- 
cate that many of the diseases to which men are 
subject are of parasitic origin. It is a very interest- 
ing field of research, and the facts which are coming 
to light are likely to lead to new views in regard to 
the whole question of the origin of disease of every 
kind. We have for some time had a theory that all 
diseases are the work of some form of parasites. 
There are indications that the theory will some time 
be proved true by scientific demonstration. Be this 
as it may, we shall notice all new discoveries in this 
direction which come under our eye, and shall study 
and invite others to study the whole question of dis- 
ease, with a view of arriving at facts and principles 
which will lead to its final overthrow. 

In late readings we have noted the following in- 
teresting statements about parasitic diseases : 

At a meeting of the Polytechnic Association of the 
American Institute, which was held February 11th 
at the Cooper Institute, New York, the President, 
8. D. Tillman, reported the following facts: 

“ Prof. Sigri, in a memoir to the French Academy, 
states that the infusoria, Bacterivms, were found in 
the blood of a man who died of the typhoid fever at 
the hospital of Sienna. It has long been suspected that 
malaria is an animal or vegetable organism. 

“Van Rundoff Leuchart states that one-sixth of 
the annual deaths in Iceland are owing to a little 
parasitic animal living in the dog. The larva if kept 
in an undeveloped condition grows to a large size. 
These larve infest both men and cattle.” 

At a meeting of the same Association, February 25, 
the following was reported : 

A New Disease.—It is now admitted by medical 
authorities that a new disease is added to the cata- 
logue of human ills. Isolated cases of it in Europe 
have from time to time been reported, but a commu- 
nication from Dr. Miller of Homberg in the London 
Lancet contains an account of its propagation as an 
epidemic in Hettstaedt, a small town of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, in Prussia, where it originated 
in consequence of the first-infected persons having 
eaten a kind of sausage not thoroughly cooked. It 
was made of pork which contained the microscopic 
worm known as ¢richina spiralis, These trichine 
make their way through the lining of the human in- 
testines and are found in immense numbers in the 
muscles. Dr. Miller states that when he was called 
to the town to see a patient eighteen or twenty per- 
sons had died, and eighty more were afflicted with 





all the symptoms of trichinw fever. The symp- 
toms of the disease correspond with those of the 
typhus, with the addition of an enlargement of the 
A cen and intense pain in the muscles, particularly, in 
the calf of the leg. On examining small portions of 
muscle from living patients with the microseo)* 
crowds of these trichinew could be seen. Pieric acid 
was administered without enecess, Leuckart states 
that trichin®w are not killed in pork by salting © 
freezing it, nor on its becoming putrid Impertect 
smoking and imperfect cooking of the pork will net 
destroy them heir complete destruction is only 
effected when eve ry portion of pork has been rales i 
to a temperature above the boiling polut 
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The following from a London paper contains 
facts which should be well pondered by consumers 
of meat and animal products : ; 

“ Mr, Simon’s annual report to the Privy Council, 

us its medical officer, on matters relating to the pub- 
lic health, has just been issued ; and among the sub- 
jects with which it deals is that of the consumption 
of the flesh of animals slaughtered while in a state of 
disease. Mr. Gamgee, Principal and Professor of the 
Edinburgh new Veterinary College, was requested 
last year to investigate this subject. Hie reports 
that disease prevails very extensively in the United 
Kingdom among cattle, sheep, and swine; that in 
many instances the diseased state of an animal leads 
the owner to have it immediately slaughtered for con- 
sumption as human food, and that, in fact, as much as 
a fifth of the meat of the country comes from animals 
considerably diseased. As regards meat infested 
with parasites. our animal food is for the most part, 
says Mr. Simon, exposed to so high a temperature 
before it is eaten that any parasites which had their 
home in it are killed; but it is probable they may 
outlive the processes by which meat is commonly 
cured, and may thus get swallowed alive by persons 
who eat uncooked sausage, ham or bacon. <And we 
know that meat infested with parasites may become a 
source of human disease. Or, by means of dogs and 
other animals eating the raw offal of slaughter-houses, 
the eggs of the tape-worm may, and must often find their 
way into sources of drinking-water, or on to various low- 
growing vegetables or fruits, which are consumed in an 
uncooked state by man ; and being swallowed, the egg is 
hatched, and the animal breaks through the wall of the 
stomach or intestines, moves into some other part of the 
body, and there grows to its full development as a cystic 
entozoon. In Iceland a fifth part of the human mor- 
tality is ascribed to hydatid disease. Mr. Gamgec is 
confident that there are between 40,000 and 50,000 
measly pigs in Ireland, most of which come to Great 
Britain for consumption, and his impression is that 
for every measly pig in the kingdom there is at 
least one human being with tapeworms. These par- 
asites may not directly kill, but may favor the de- 
velopment of fatal disease. It has also been discov- 
ered quite recently that a microscopical thread- 
worm, the trichina spiralis, brings the muscular flesh 
of swine into a state in which a small quantity of it 
eaten raw will suffice to destroy life. As regards 
the possible ill effects from consuming in a well 
cooked state the flesh of animals afflicted with an- 
thrax or carbuncular fever, evidence is still imperfect, 
but it seems clear that human life may be endan- 
gered by it. Butin respect to this, and also the 
effects of consuming the flesh of animals which have 
heen suffering from infectious fever, until public at- 
teution is drawn to the subject it must be difficult to 
trace to their true causes any ill effects thus occa- 
sioned, especially those of a chronic character which 
may, perhaps, result from febrile meat being a con- 
siderable element in diet. An opinion is sometimes 
expressed that boils and perhaps other like affec- 
tions are caused in the human subject by the con- 
sumption of such meat. Mr. Gamgee says that at a 
convict establishment where diseased cattle are eat- 
en in large quantities, and especially cattle afflicted 
with lung disease, as many as 40 and 50 cases a 
month of boils and carbuncles occur among 1,500 
convicts. In some cases also meat may be injurious 
in consequence of the animal having been excessive- 
ly drugged during life, as, for instance, with arsenic 
or strychnia; but generally it might be expected 
that no drugging of an animal in doses not sufficient 
to poison it could render its flesh capable of acting as 
i poison on man. Some notice is taken in these pa- 
pers of the effect of the milk of diseased animals. 
In this country the most important question is as to 
the wholesomeness of milk from animals afflicted 
With aphthous eruption, a malady which never was 
more prevalent that in the year 1862. On some oc- 
casions when aphtha has been prevailing among cat- 
Ue, the human population in the same place has 
suffered from the same or some similar disorder ; 
and it seems certain that under some circumstances 
the human affection may be caused by the consump- 
tion of milk drawn from a diseased animal.” 

The climax of these statements is reached in the 
following paragraph from the Eecning Post of Tues- 
day last: 

“A few months since a hundred persons sat down 
‘uta festive celebration in the Hartz mountains, where 
pork in various forms was the principal food, Of 
these, eighty persons are in their graves, and of the 
remainder, the majority linger with a fearful malady 
Phis strange event has led to the discovery that this 
food was charged with flesh worms in all stages of 
development, or trichine, found in the muscular tis 
sues of the survivors and traced to the pork. Thess 
tk sh worms are not killed by ordinary cooking, and 
multiply rapidly by thous nls A great alarm ex 


ists In Germany, and the eating of pork in many 
Places is now entirely sbancdoned 
\nrrenan We In tTue Deenns M 
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vegetation thrives luxuriantly ; thirty thousand palm 


which, substracted from the sum of the outgoes, 


Ss and ousanc i SW ylanted, and | leaves a balance of $25 21% on the one side—this be- 
trees and one thousand fruit trees were planted 1}1 bal f $25 21 tl le—this 1 


two thriving villages established. At the depth of a | 
little over five hundred feet, an underground river or | 
lake was struck, and from two wells live fish have | 
been thrown up, showing that there is a large body | 
of water underneath. —Seientifie American. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM “ WALDEN.” 


This book itself, and not its mere teachings, 
is interesting on account of the light it  inci- 
dentally and unintentionally throws upon the 
relative values of a frugal or luxurious dict. 
“* Walden” 
isa rich book; a book glowing with beauty 
and freighted with thought. Now let 
at the outward conditions of the man from 
The most of this book 
was written, says the author, while he lived 
alone 


Let us farther explain our idea. 
look 


us 


whose life it sprung. 


in a eabin in the woods on Walden 
pond. With what exceeding, almost pinch- 
ing frugality he lived while he was produc- 


ing that book, may be seen from the following 
extract headed “ Economy.” The writer has been 
of the class which holds that a temperate use of 
a rich, varied and refined diet—other conditions 
being equal—is most conducive to the best in- 
tellectual condition and most richness of life. 
But “ Walden” that the 
poor and ambitious student and writer has 
nothing to fear when he puts aside table lux- 
ury, that he 


resources. Unfruitful Sybarites and poor men 


seems to indicate 


may increase his intellectual 


with no chance in life except to work ex- 
clusively for a living, would do well to pon. 
der “ Walden” as a phenomenon. 

ECONOMY. 

The expense of food for cight months, namely, 
from July 4th to March 1st, the time when these es- 
timates were made, though I lived there more than 
two years—not counting potatoes, a little green corn, 
and some peas, which I had raised, nor considering 
the value of what was on hand at the last date, was 

Rice, . . $1: 733g 





fa 
Molasses, 173 Cheapest form of the saccharin 
Rye meal, 1 04% 
Indian meal, 09937 Cheaper than rye 
Pork, 22 

Costs more than Indian 
Flour, Oss) > meal, both money and | 
trouble. | “a 

Sugar, OS0 } = 
Lard, 0 65 | a 
Apples, 0 25 } od 
Dried apple, 0 22 | = 
Sweet potatoes, 0 10 = 


One pumpkin, 0 6 

One watermelon,0 2 

Salt, . . .08 J 

Yes, I did eat $8 74, all told; but I should not thus 
unblushingly publish my guilt, if I did not know 
that most of my readers were equally guilty with 
myself, and that their deeds would look no better in 
print. The next year I sometimes caught a mess of 
fish for my dinner, and once I went so far as to 
slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean- 
ficld—effect his transmigration, as a Tartar would 
say—and devour him, partly for experiment’s sake; 
but though it afforded me a momentary enjoyment, 
notwithstanding a musky flavor, I saw that the 
longest use would not make that a good practice, 
however it might seem to have your woodchucks 
ready dressed by the village butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses within the 


same dates, though little can be inferred from this 
item, amounted to 
a. 
Oil and some houschold utensil zm ’ 





} So that all the pecuniary outgoes 


excepting for 


washing and mending, which for the most part were 





done out of the house, and their bills have not yet} 
been received—and these are alland more than all 
the ways by which money necessarily goes out in 
this part of the world —wer 
Hou . 
Farm one ; 
Food eight mot ‘ 
Mothing, & ht , 
" , , 
, 
| { ‘ 
’ 4 | 


ing very nearly the means with which I started, and 
the measure of expenses to be incurred—and on the 
other, beside the leisure and independence and 
health thus secured, a comfortable house for me as 
long as I choose to occupy it. 

These statistics, however accidental and therefore 
uninstructive they may appear, as they have a cer 
tain completeness, have a certain value also, Noth- 
ing was given me of which I have not rendered 
some account. It appears from the above estimate, 
that my food alone cost me in money about twenty 
seven cents a week. It was, for nearly two years 
after this, rye and Indian meal without yeast, pota- 
toes, rice, a very little salt pork, molasses, and salt, 
and my drink water. It was fit that IL should live 
on rice, mainly, who loved so well the philosophy of 
India. 

TOO MANY GOODs, 

I see young men, my townsmen, whose misfortune 
it is to have inherited farms, houses, barns, cattle, 
and farming tools; for these are more casily ac- 
quired than got rid of. Better if they had been 
born in the open pasture and suckled by a wolf, that 
they might have seen with clearer eyes what field 
they were called to labor in. Who made them serfs 
of the soil?) Why should they eat their sixty acres 
when man is condemned to eat only his peck of 
dirt? Why should they begin digging their graves 
as soon as they are born? They have got to live a 
man’s life, pushing all these things before them, and 
get on as well as they can. How many a poor im 
mortal soul have I met well nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load, creeping down the road 
of life, pushing before it a barn seventy-five feet by 
forty, its Augean stables never cleansed, and one 
hundred acres of land, tillage, mowing pasture, and 
wood-lot!) The portionless, who struggle with no 
such unnecessary inherited encumbrances, find it 
labor enough to subdue and cultivate a few cubic 
feet of flesh. 

But men labor under a mistake. The better part 
of the man is soon ploughed into the soil for com 
post. By a seeming fate, commonly called necessity, 
they are employed, as it says in an old book, laying 
up treasures which moth and rust will corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal. It is a fool's life, 
as they will find when they get to the end of it, if 
not before. 2 ° ‘“ 

Most men, even in this comparatively free coun 
try, through mere ignorance and mistake, are so oF 
cupied with the factitious cares and supertluously 
coarse labors of life that its finer fruits cannot bx 
plucked by them. Their fingers, from excessive toil, 
are too clumsy and tremble too much for that. Act 
ually, the laboring man has not leisure for a tru 
integrity day by day; he cannot afford to. sustain 
the manliest relations to men; his labor would be 


depreciated in the market. Tle has no time to be 
any thing but a machine. How can he remember 
well his ignorance—which his growth requires 


who has so often to use his knowledge? We should 
feed and clothe him gratuitously sometimes, and re- 
cruit him with our cordials, before we judge of him 
The finest qualities of our nature, like the bloom on 
fruits, can be preserved only by the most delicate 


handling. Yet we do not treat ourselves nor one 
another thus tenderly. 
TRUST. 


I think that we may safely trust a good deal more 
than we do. We may waive just so much care of 
ourselyes as we honestly bestow clsewhere, Na 
ture is as well adapted to our weakness as to our 
strength. The incessant anxiety and straint of some 
isa well nigh incurable form of disease. We 
made to exaggerate the importance of what work 
we do; and yet how much is not done by us! or, 
what if we had been taken sick? Tlow vigilant we 
are! determined not to live by faith if we can avoid 
it; all the day long on the alert, at night we unwil 
lingly say our prayers and commit ourselves to un 
certainties. So thoroughly and sincerely are we 
compelled to live, reverencing our life, and denying 
the possibility of change. This is the only way, w 


say; but there are as many ways as there can lx 
drawn radii from one center. All change is a mira 
cle to contemplate ; but it is a miracle which i 
taking place every instant. Confucius said, “Ts 
know that we know what we know, and that we d 
not know what we do net know, that is true know! 
edge When one man has reduced a fact of the 
imagination to be a tact to his understanding, I 
foresee that all mer \ it mnygth estal hy their 
lives on that ba 
lven Servixve Dy Macwe~nny ! Ty . 
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and must find more room cither by bursting the | start that caloric engine early enough Monday | heroism, not to say obedience, in coming for- 


vessel, or bulging up from the surface at the 
conter 
frum! capable of taking beth the solid and the 
fluid form, it is found that water is the only eX. 
ception to the rule that substances become heav- 
ier and their bulk diminishes when they become 
serbia 

“Now what | wish you to note particularly is, 
that these wonderful geological changes which 
we have been diseussing, such as the transport- 
ation of bowlders and soil, and the disintegra- 
tion of rocks, are the result of this apparent ex- 
ception to nature’s laws, insignificant as it may 
seem. It is the sudden swelling of water when 
it reaches the freezing point, that breaks the 
rocks, and throws them down where they are 
exposed to the fury of the ocean storms, and 
where they undergo the process which produces 
both soil and bowlders. Again, it is the greater 
comparative bulk and lightness of frozen as 
compared with fluid water, which causes the ice- 
berg to float instead of going to the bottom. 
Thus the whole process hinges on that single 
exceptional law, that water becomes lighter as 
it solidifies, instead of heavier as is the case 
with other substances. Now it appears to me 
that there isa pretty good demonstration of 
economy of means, in producing stupendous 
results, as well as of benevolence and skill. 

“We hardly have time to discuss that other 
kind of rock I hinted about last week. We 
will therefore defer it till another week, when I 


hope we shall have fairer weather.” m1. J. 8. 


ONEIDA BUDGET. 


FROM VARIOUS HANDS. 





Oneida Commune, Apr. 4, 1864. 
SHALL WE BLAME U.S; or US? 

We want to criticise somebody for the outra- 
gequs delay of Tue Crrcuxar this week. Here 
it is Saturday afternoon and no papers yet. We 
were especially hungry this week because the 
first number was exciting and had stirred up 
much expectation. If you printed Monday, as 
we doubt not you did, we ought to have had the 
papers Wednesday noon at the farthest. Whose 
fault is it? Has our bundle stuek by the way 
in some one of Uncle Sam’s distributing offices, 
or did our own folks misdirect it, or forget to 
send it at all? This matter ought to be probed 
to the bottom. A whole Community waiting 
for hot cakes from Wednesday till Saturday, 
would naturally like to scold some at eith- 
er the cooks or the waiters. A single copy 
which J. H. N. chanced to bring, will be 
read in the general meeting this evening, so 
that the pangs of immediate starvation will 
he stopped. But if we are to expect such de- 
lays from time to time hereafter, we shall in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing an ex- 
press of our own. The simple truth is, that, by 
all the laws of modern enterprise and punctual- 
ity, we ought to get our papers Monday night 
at about twelve o'clock. When we travel from 
Wallingford to Oneida by the way of Spring- 
field, we take the cars at ten minutes to nine in 
the morning, and reach the Oneida depot at five 
minutes past eleven in the evening, and, when 
the wheeling is any way decent, are at home be- 
fore twelve. Our papers ought to come as soon ; 
they can, and in our present wrath we are ready 
to say they shall, Whatsay you? Cannot you 


Of all things in nature that have been | 


morning to put at least our bundle on the 8. 40) ward to a conspicuous place and reading their 
train for Springfield? And cannot reliable en-| own productions. We were ready to be inter- 


“ested in advance, and sympathy was not want- 
ductors to forward it as swiftly and surely as ing, when one girl, in trepidation at her attempt, 
they would a passenger? There is only one an-| began to ery, and covering her face with her 


gle in the route—that at Springfield; all the rest | hands went blindly to her seat. Her subject 


gagements be made with eXpress agents or con- 





is a straight line. If that corner cannot be 
turned any other way, why not send a boy with 
the bundle to Springfield ? We can afford to 
pay @ good price for a difference in our favor of 
two days or more in the delivery of a hundred 
papers. There is no end to the loss of time and 
talk and patience that we have suffered this one 
Let us stop the waste. People who be- 
lieve in rhythm as we do, should take for their 
distributing motto, SURE DELIVERY BY THE SHORT- 
EST ROUTE. 

{ Wallingford can only say that the papers for 
Oneida were sealed, directed, and placed in the mail 
bag for New-York, along with several hundred other 
packages for the Middle and Western states. The 
bag, according to all the testimony we can obtain, 
was delivered to the mail agent on the cars at the 
Wallingford depot, and started on its way to New- 
York. Letters from several of our subscribers lead 
us to the conclusion that the mail bag either never 
reached the New-York office, or passed through it 
unopened to some office beyond—probably to Wash- 
ington. The bag was marked with the usual U. 8. 
Mail mark, and in addition to this a card was at- 
tached with the words “New York” written on it. 
The only mistake or defect in our action which we 
can trace out, was in regard to this latter point. The 
mail agent informs us that the card should have been 
directed to the New-York Post-Office, instead of sim- 
ply “ New York.” Otherwise the bag would be lia- 
ble to pass through the New-York office unopened, 
and would finally bring up at Washington. We 
were not aware, at the time, however, that any such 
direction was necessary, supposing that as the New- 
York office is a general distributing office, it was only 
necessary for it to reach that office. We have in- 
stituted inquiries, and set the mail agent on the 
track of the missing bag, and hope to chronicle 
the fact next week that the second number of THE 
CrrcvuLar is, beyond the possibility of a mistake, 
on its way to Western and Southern subscribers.— 
Ep. Cr.] 


week, 


EXAMINATION DAY. 

The school for the children is suspended for 
a fortnight. Friday was examination day.— 
The children bore questioning very well. The 
outline maps which, unrolled, cover much of the 
wall of the school-room, had evidently made 
Geography “easy.” The outline ofa lake, a 
peninsula, an isthmus, or a sound, is so well de- 
fined on these mammoth maps that the little 
children readily get the idea. There are no 
names on the maps; but in the recitations, the 
pupil, having studied his Geography and small 
maps, points out the boundary of any state, the 
course of any river, the location of any city 
mentioned by the teacher ; or perhaps the teacher 
takes the pointer and asks the name of the coun- 
try, sea, or city, that he touches. There was 
no examination in Grammar. The oldest class 
has studied it some this winter, but it takes a 
mature mind to really appreciate and digest 
this study. In its place, the children have been 
set to writing compositions. Their performan- 
ces being read before all, have been subject first 
to the impulsive comments of the other child- 
ren, and then to the strict criticism of the teach- 
er. This exercise includes attention to gram- 
mar, and spelling, and hand-writing, and is a 
good way to learn them all. We were pleased 
with the “composition” part of the examination. 
The boys and girls exhibited a praiseworthy 





happened to be a tearful one; it was “On 
Weeping,” and she was beginning to inform us 
that some persons ery from anger, and that 
others weep for joy. Her break-down 
We told her it was a good 
theatrical turn—she presented her subject “ with 
illustrations.” Entering into the sport, she soon 
recovered her self-possession and read her piece, 
and fortified herself with her own testimony, 
for she said as she read on, that “ some folks are 
so sensitive that they cry at almost nothing, but 
that this babyishness may be overcome.” An 
improved method of teaching spelling has been 
tried among our children. They write down the 
words given out, and then their teachers correct 
the spelling by examining their papers, or by 
calling on them to spell the words as written, 
and telling them who are right, and who are 
not. It is argued by those who advocate this 
method, that it is in writing only, that we sped/a 
word. In talking we pronounce words, but it is 
in writing that we have to discriminate their or. 
thography. 


Was 
turned into a joke. 


As to schools, they grow less in favor with 
the Community, only as they may be limited 
to small children. We prefer education in the 
family sphere—a diffusion of the young folks in 
the family, each receiving special attention from 
some superior associate or private teacher. In 
schools, the strength of the teacher is much of it 
expended in counteracting the atmospheric influ- 
ence generated by the aggregation of the schol- 
ars. Half the winter has to be spent in getting 
the moral supremacy, and that generally by 
hard measures. When children are old enough 
to be really put to study, the fewer there are 
together of the same age the better. Little 
children may be managed in flocks; they are 
receptive, and a good teacher can magnetize 
them ; but older than ten or twelve, their mu- 
tual influence becomes stronger than the teach- 
er’s, the horizontal attraction prevails over the 
ascending. When we go into the nursery and 
see the little ones together, from the rosy age 
of five or six down to the toddler of fifteen 
months, we are delighted, and think there nev- 
er was so nice a way to bring up children. The 
little toddler wants no better amusement all 
day than he gets from the three years old, and 
they are happy in being school-mistressed and 
mothered and housewifed and officered by the 
class older. They teach each other to sing, and 
say A B C, and rehearse the songs and tableaux 
of our Concert evenings, and never tease to be 
amused. Example, at that age, seems to go the 
right way—the younger emulate the older, 
But when children are old enough to generate 
a public opinion among themselves, which may 
become an impenetrable barrier to superior in- 
fluences, then “ divide and conquer.” Let them 
not pack in schools, but be retained in the fami- 
ly circle, and if in that circle there is a lively 
taste for knowledge, they will get their educa- 
tion by contagious enthusiasm. Where the fam- 
ily is a school, as it is in the Community, the 
young folks need not be separately classed ; and 
this isa great advantage. 
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KITCHEN IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Oneida Community was born ina log 
cabin, That is, the Putney refugees who first 
came here and began the formation of the pres- 
ent family, lived the first six months in a log 
hut of primitive Indian architecture. The land 
they bought had not been redeemed from the 
Oneida Indians many and Indian log 
cabins were the fashion in the neighborhood, 
This humble birth of the Community was fol- 
lowed by a humble “bringing up.” Frugal 
fare and humble toil characterized its early 
years. But have followed the 
American type of self-made men, and by irre- 
pressible destiny worked out of the limitations 
of poverty and circumstance, into the command 
of ever-increasing resources of improvement 
and power. It would be interesting to trace its 
growth in business, from the time when an 
order for five dozen traps was reported as ex- 
traordinary luck—or its improvement in habit- 
ations from the time when a barn floor was 
resorted to for general meetings, and rough 
shanties eked out the insufficient bed rooms—or 
its improvement in music from the time when 
two or three flutes and as many violins com- 
posed its orchestra—or its improvement in 
gastronomics since the time (nobody will be- 
lieve us when we say) of brown bread and 
milk! But it is sufficient to say that we are 
proud of our humble beginnings—are glad we 
had to earn our living and achieve our own for- 
tunes. The retrospect of obstructions over- 
come, or trials outlived, is always pleasant. 


years, 


it seems to 


This will be thought a grandiloquent exordi- 
um for the homely paragraph we had in mind 
when we took our pen. It was a mention of 
the latest improvement we have noticed in the 
kitchen. The kitchen has often presented a 
chaos the last year; but order has succeeded cha- 
os, and anew floor, or a new galvanized oven, or a 
new range, or anew arrangement of the sinks 
has appeared, to account for the disturbance. 
The space devoted to washing dishes has been 
the last scene of turmoil, and the improvement 
there is perhaps the most satisfactory. The re- 
duction of this chore of washing dishes remained 
a desideratum after we had got our steam en- 
gine and Shaker machines to dispatch our washing, 
and it seemed to be a chore that refused ( not in 
any dream of Herr Mogwitz, but in dead reality) 
to be done by machinery. The handling of 
earthen ware requires a discretion that it is dif- 
ficult to impart toa machine. But something 
must be done to lighten this work, which seemed 
more and more heavy as other work was being re- 
lieved by mechanical power. There are no light 
chores in a family of this size, so that it must 
be machinery or nothing with us. The loads of 
dishes that come out of a dining-room after two 
hundred and twenty persons have eaten, and the 
heaps of tin pans and cooking-irons of all kinds 
that come from the bake-room and the ranges 
after the preparations for the dinner and the 
daily baking, for such a number, are not easily 
imagined by common housewives. Well, some 
thing has been done. Thanks to Mr. M. and a 
sublime mania that seemed to get possession of 
him, superinduced perhaps by hard service in 
this department, the chore has been very deci- 
dedly reduced. Two sheet-iron pans are set cen- 
trally in a frame of the necessary hight, with a 
broad margin on either side of them for receiv- 








ing dishes. Pipes with faucets prepared conven- | CircvuLar, to go by express, snd as it was about 


iently above these pans, admit hot water and | closing, a letter for the same destination, desir- 


cold by a turn of the hand. By another turn of 
the hand, another faucet under the pan discharg- 
es the water into a drain. 


accommodations for water. 
in the practice of rinsing our dishes thoroughly 
in abundance of hot water, and dispensing most- 
ly with the towel. To facilitate this performance 
Mr. M. has provided two large boxes, one 
having holes in the bottom and sinking into the 
other. 
which is raised and lowered by pulleys. 


The dishes are put into the interior box, 
The 
larger box is supplied by a pipe with hot water, 
which is renewed as often as necessary. The 
box containing the dishes, after being lowered 
into the rinsing water, is raised, and after suffi- 
cient draining is transferred toa hand-carriage 
made to receive it, on which it is rolled with its 
contents into the dining-room, or to the cup- 
board as may be, while a similar box takes its 
place. So there is no lifting of water in all the 
process, and the dishes are not handled over but 
twice ( once in the washing pan and once in the 
transfer to the rinsing box) before they are 
ready to be replaced on the table. Thinking is go- 
ing on how to really wash the dishes by a ma- 
chine. G. has a conception of a brush or little 
mop whirling in the water, to which you need 
only to apply the plate or cup, and so rest one 
hand at least. But we will congratulate our- 
selves on what has been achieved for the present. 
Notice two things. First, dish-washing is a 
drudgery which every body that is able puts on 
to hired help, but we have done it all ourselves 
so far. Is not this one item to be remembered 
in the history of our self-made career? Second, 
let women work by themselves, and every chore 
will be done as it has been done for forty gener- 
ations ; but let a man come in as helper, and (a 
woman may be allowed to say it) immediately 
invention is started. A man hates to drudge. 
His laziness and his causality combine to work 
out something new and labor-saving. So that 
the conditions of a Community in which women’s 
chores are so heavy that men have to take the 
burden, are conditions that are likely to be fer- 
tile in kitchen improvements. 
MUD-BOUND. 

Your “news fisher” here invited Mr. H. to 
report doings out doors, but got only this bul- 
letin: 

“QOut-door operations, like the army on the 
Potomac, are held in check by the mud. While 
we hear from Wallingford of firm, dusty roads, 
we have been almost literally stuck in the mud. 
We go to Mr. K., who has the direction of the 
teams, and tell him we want lime drawn, sand 
drawn, stone, &e. “Can’t do it with such roads,” 
is the reply. “Can’t you draw some scantling 
from the sawmill, that we want very much?” 
“Yes, we can draw two pieces at a time, one to 
each animal.” Well, we comfort ourselves that 
there is a good time coming, when our unctuous 
soil will make amends fur its poor roads in a 
luxurious growth of vegetation, unknown to the 
inhabitants of hard, sandy, districts, 

A CASE FOR MOGWITZ, 

The maxim, “ Don’t stick in the letter,’ was 
applied in our office the other day somewhat 
peculiarly as follows: a package of various ar- 





ticles was being made up for your benefit, O 





A sink for the tin | 
dishes, frying pans, &ec., is furnished w ith similar | 
We have long been | 





ing speed, was handed in. “No,” said F. who 
was standing by, “that must not go; the law 
does not permit mail matter to be sent in that 
way.” G. pondered a moment, holding the 
letter between thumb) and finger, and said, “The 


| ‘ 
law may be a necessary one, and is to be rv 


spected; but I think in the present case it is not 
to stick in the letter.” “Ah!” said F., 
“but you are sticking in the letter,” as he saw 
it disappear in the package. The question 
whether this was actually a case of “sticking in 
the letter” not, has 

learned Herr, for decision. 


best 


or been referred to the 


LETTER TO ONEIDA. 
Wallingford Commune, April 5, 1864. 

DEAR ONEIDA :—Your weekly letters, which ap- 
pear in Te Crrcunar, afford interesting glimpses of 
your home. I had lived so long with you, and my 
heart had become so interested in all which concerns 
your happy, busy life, that on reading them it is 
easy to imagine that I am still with you, and taking 
part in your business, studies, amusements, evening 
meetings, and all the varied excercises which make 
Community life so much superior to the monotony 
of ordinary society—forgetting that the snorting 
iron horse has conveyed me three hundred miles: 
distant, to serve in another field the same cause 
which animates your hearts at Oneida. But such 
occasional fancies are quickly dispelled when I look 
around; for though every face in our little Commu- 
nity has made itself within the last ten years famil- 
iar to its Oneida friends, and the same earnest en- 
deayor for the right prevails here as with you; still 
outwardly all is different. The accommodations, 
though answering well for the present, are by no 
means on so broad and generous a scale as yours. 
We have no Hall large enough to seat six or seven 
hundred persons ; no dining-room where one hun- 
dred and fifty can at the same time “eat their meat 
with gladness ;” no barns one hundred and fifty feet 
long; no Oneida Creek which we make to do our 
bidding: neither do we require them at present. 
We know that our accommodations will improve 
and enlarge with the progress of the Community ; 
we cannot ask more. 

The scenery around also forms a_ wide contrast 
with that which has so long returned our gaze at 
Oneida. But I did not take up pen to make com- 
parisons between the two Communities or their sur- 
roundings; each hasits peculiar beauties and advan- 
tages ; and it is interesting to reflect that the frequent 
exchange of members will make those advantages 
and beauties common property with both families. 

I tell our family that some one here should return 
the compliment of a weekly letter; and asI see no 
one acting on the suggestion, I venture—hoping 
that others will be encouraged to follow. Ofcourse, 
there are many more occurrences worthy of record 
in a community numbering 230 than in one number- 
ing 44. 

BUSINESS. 

Our spring organization has been completed, and 
plans matured for the season. The farm proper 
receives only a minor share of attention. Corn and 
potatoes, in this locality, do not very well remuncrate 
the cultivator for his services. Most of the out- 
door work will be bestowed on fruit. Mr. Sey- 
mour, the superintendent of strawberry cultivation, 
states that there will be three acres of that delicious 
fruit to harvest this season, and it is proposed to set 
out four acres with new plants. New raspberry 
vines are to be set; also some three hundred quince 
trees; also about the same number of peach trees, 
and between six and seven hundred apple-trees; and 
a new vineyard, covering an acre or more, is to be 
started this spring. The teams are now busy in 
plowing for oats and strrawberries and raspberries. 
The fruit men, while preparing for new vineyards 
and orchards, are not forgetful of the old vines and 
trees. Every tree that beareth not good fruit they cut 
away, or graft, and every tree that beareth good fruit 
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they prune and manure, that it may bring forth more 

fruit. The gardeners have commenced their opera- 

tions by planting early potatoes, sowing peas, etc. 
MUSIC. 

We are not burdened with musical instruments: 
but there is, nevertheless, considerable musical exer- 
cise. The Harmonium daily submits to the half- 
hour manipulations of no less than twenty-one prac- 
titioners; and of our 44 members no less than 35 are 
able to join in “ congregational singing.” A singing- 
school is held twice a week for the benefit of all who 
choose to attend. 

STUDIES AND READINGS. 

Much attention is given to study. Besides the 
class of young children, there is a phonographic 
class between 8 and 9 A. M.; a class in rhetoric from 
11 to 12; an arithmetic class from 7 to 8 P. M.; and 
several other studies are pursued by individuals. 
At seven o’clock in the evening a large portion of 
the family generally assemble in the sitting-room, 
for the purpose of listening to the reading of some 
entertaining or useful book. ‘“ A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack,” by Thoreau, the author of 
“ Walden,” is now being read. 

AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS. 

Our limited numbers make it somewhat difficult to 
get up a good out-door game, or in-door dance; but 
we rejoice in pleasant weather and dry ground. 
Promenades to the top of Mount Tom, to inhale the 
morning freshness and fragrance, or get a better 
view of the beautiful scenery which may thence be 
seen for miles north, south, east, and west, are frequent. 
Some of our more enterprising pedestrians, not con- 
tent with the enchantment which distance lends 
to hills and peaks around us, find pleasure in meas- 
uring step by step the intervening distance, philos- 
ophising as they go. Happy mortals! I would not 
say any thing to disturb their pleasant ramblings; 
(only in parenthesis that when I visit those hills it 
will not be alone or on foot). Perhaps it is proper 
to mention here, that a new row-boat has been lately 
purchased for the benefit and pleasure of those who 
like to take an occasional ride on the Quinnipiac. 
Our boys had an interesting time, in rowing the 
boat from New Haven a few days since, but I 
learn they are intending to tell their own story, and 
as I have exhausted my present stock of items, I 
will conclude. w. 


FOOT NOTES. ‘ 
No. I. 

I am, dear CircuLan, a pedestrian. There’s hard- 
ly a vestige of the centaur or chevalicr about me. 
I experience a sort of pity for those people who 
can’t go any where without a horse. When I travel 
I like to leave my beast behind. I am exasperated 
when I think of people putting on airs, and calling 
themselves the chivalry (cheval, a horse) for no bet- 
ter reason than because their progenitors rode horses 
in England. I wish nothing better than to find that 
my ancestors met this world face to face, and foot 
to foot, and trod it well under heel, as good infantry- 
men. Nevertheless, I am willing to ride if the thing 
in hand is unimportant, or if, perchance, my friend 
is a centaur; but when my affair is weighty, let me 
go to it on foot. I walk chiefly to visit natural ob- 
jects, but sometimes I go on foot to visit myself. It 
occasionally happens, when I am on an outward- 
bound excursion, that I also discover a good deal of 
my own thought. He is a poor reporter, indeed, 
who does not note his thought as well as his sight. 
Let me give notice here, that when I go a tramping, 
as I did the other day to visit the “ Regicides’ Caye” 
on West Rock, I intend to report part of my thought 
if I report at all. You will get more from me, if, 
hereafter, I continue 

ON WALKING. 

In order to walk profitably, I find that experience 
and reflection on that point are necessary. If you 
go too far, or are tempted by a companion too vig- 
orous for you, your walk makes pretty heavy drafts 
on the physical, and degenerates into a brutish per- 
formance. Too rapid a gait, though it may be ex- 
citing at first, either dissipates the attention or cen- 
ters iton the mere act of walking. On the other 
hand, a gait too slow begets a sluggishness of mind 


that at once makes an end of all your fine suscepti- 
bility. You had better be turning a grind-stone, or 
even riding a horse, than be lumbering about the 
country without having your soul along with you. 
Trial will soon teach you how much you can profit- 
ably do. The profit of a long walk depends on your 
watching for the golden opportunity—on your get- 
ting an inspired hint—before setting out. If you 
can command only a half day’s leisure, then twelve 
miles—six out and six back—are enough to bring 
you to some desirable scene, or place for observation. 
If you have a whole day to walk you can easily 
make twenty-five miles, still having your home as a 
base of operations. In case you only wish to view 
scenery, this distance can be exceeded ; but I don’t 
think it profitable. Ifyou confine yourself to walks 
of twelve miles in every direction from your home, 
you have a field of observation comprising two hun- 
dred and twenty-five square miles. 

It would be strange if such a territory did not al- 
most any where—unless perchance it be wholly 
prairie—possess enough beauties of scenery, and 
wonders of geology, botany, history and zodlogy, to 
employ and content any but a superficial man. I 
say let us do our duty where we are; think where 
we are, observe where we are, and let us be happy 
where we are, and not be tormented by the lust for 
foreign roaming. Stand in your appointed circle, is 
the word; when God wants you in another, you will 
getahint. Notto brag, but to help you to cata- 
logue your own advantages, I will mention some 
of those in my circle of two hundred and twenty- 
five square miles. I take Mount Tom for a center, 
and sweep the country with a twelve mile radius. 
Itouch the valleys of the Naugatuck, the Qinnipi- 
ac, and the Connecticut; the Hanging Hills, the 
highest land, rock rather, in the State; Mounts Hig- 
by, Lamentation, Carmel, West Rock, flayorous with 
history, East Rock and Tetoket, all modest enough ; 
Pistepaug pond, and Saltonstal lake, two blue eyes 
that always look heavéenward ; fresh water swamps, 
and salt marshes wholesomely fragrant, and New 
Haven bay, that just hints at the largeness of the 
sea. So far as the outward can inspire it, you cer- 
tainly must have enough right where you are for all 
intellectual fullness. Around you is your rightful 
kingdom, and your leg is your scepter. To properly 
finish this brief discourse on walking, I will now 
turn attention to our instruments of locomotion, 

THE LEGS. 

If it be well considered, a muscular, manly leg, 
one untarnished by sloth or sensuality, will be found 
to be a wonderful thing. It is hoped that, as a pedes- 
trian, I shall be excused if by chance I should no- 
tice it somewhat warmly ; for, to extenuate further, 
my little leg-acy gives me a right to appreciate 
another's richer inheritance. If people were less vain, 
and loved beauty more, they would complain of 
fashions that hide the manliness there is in a good 
leg. There is occasionally a man with legs almost 
equal to the Apollo Belvidere ; yet were it not for 
the chance revelation of the out-door bath, we should 
have no better idea of their beauty than is got from 
contemplating pantaloons of this or last year’s cut. 

Let us now look a little at the leg as a machine. 
The first thing to be noticed, is, that it everywhere 
deviates in its contour from the straight line, not- 
withstanding it is intended as a support to the body. 
This deflection from right lines is the compromise of 
nature in her attempt to combine support and mo- 
tion in the same member. To confirm this, we have 
only to notice the marked outward curve of the 
thigh, caused by the bending of the femur -or thigh 
bone, and by the overlying muscle. This curve of 
the bone, gives room on the inside of the thigh for 
those large muscles that move the part below the 
knee. It is further noticeable that the shin falls be- 
hind a perpendicular line from the thigh to the foot. 
This arrangement, perhaps more apparent than real, 
owing to that heap of muscles in the calf that move 
the foot, enables the muscles of the thigh to bend 
the leg, otherwise they would exercise their con- 
tractile force upon a “dead center.” This, I hope, 
is enough to illustrate the hypothesis above. The 
beauty of a leg nevertheless depends largely on its 
straightness ; for iftoo much deflected, it loses its 





beauty of stability and of sprightly movement. On 


the other hand, if it does not have the crookedness 
that comes from a large calf and a thigh well swelled 
out by muscles, it loses its beauty of power, how- 
ever active and facile it may be. In brief, a good 
serviceable leg is one that hath a crooked straightness. 

To continue our study a little farther, let us notice 
how the leg tapers from the hip to the foot. The 
thigh, a thick bundle of great muscles, is the seat 
and expression of power. This part, provided his 
feet are tough, is the one of chief interest to the 
pedestrian, for its large muscles are chiefly con- 
cerned in walking. I must not fail to call attention 
to the wonderful muscle sartorius, the tailor’s mus- 
cle, for it is this that enables our walker to fold his 
legs beneath him and to take a seat, were he on a 
plain without even a clod or cobble to sit on. From 
the knee downward to the foot, flexibility, dexterity 
and velocity take the place of power; still, the great 
muscles of the calf keep up a strong hint at that. 
And coming down from the great and powerful thigh 
we reach the small foot, arched and springy, versa- 
tile and conspicuous. 

These members, when in motion, are so stimu* 
lating to thought and mind, that they almost deserve 
to be called the reflective organs. In the night an 
iron-shod horse stumbling along a stony road, kicks 
out sparks. Let a man take to his legs and soon his 
brain will begin to grow luminous and to coruscate. 


Q. 


PARASITIC DISEASE. 

Scientific facts are being discovered, which indi- 
cate that many of the diseases to which men are 
subject are of parasitic origin. It is a very interest- 
ing field of research, and the facts which are coming 
to light are likely to lead to new views in regard to 
the whole question of the origin of disease of every 
kind. We have for some time had a theory that all 
diseases are the work of some form of parasites. 
There are indications that the theory will some time 
be proved true by scientific demonstration. Be this 
as it may, we shall notice all new discoveries in this 
direction which come under our eye, and shall study 
and invite others to study the whole question of dis- 
ease, with a view of arriving at facts and principles 
which will lead to its final overthrow. 

In late readings we have noted the following in- 
teresting statements about parasitic diseases : 

_At a meeting of the Polytechnic Association of the 
American Institute, which was held February 11th 
at the Cooper Institute, New York, the President, 
8. D. Tillman, reported the following facts: 

“ Prof. Sigri, in a memoir to the French Academy, 
states that the infusoria, Bacteriwms, were found in 
the blood of a man who died of the typhoid fever at 
the hospital of Sienna. It has long been suspected that 
malaria is an animal or vegetable organism. 

“Van Rundoff Leuchart states that one-sixth of 
the annual deaths in Iceland are 5 to a little 
parasitic animal living in the dog. The larva ifkept 
in an undeveloped condition grows to a large size. 
These larve infest both men and cattle.” 

At a meeting of the same Association, February 25, 
the following was reported: 

A New Disease.—It is now admitted by medical 
authorities that a new disease is added to the cata- 
logue of human ills. Isolated cases of it in Europe 
have from time to time been reported, but a commu- 
nication from Dr. Miiller of Homberg in the London 
Lancet contains an account of its propagation as an 
epidemic in Hettstaedt, a small town of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, in Prussia, where it originated 
in consequence of the first-infected persons having 
eaten a kind of sausage not thoroughly cooked. It 
was made of pork which contained the microscopic 
worm known as ¢richina spiralis. These trichinse 
make their way through the lining of the human-in- 
testines and are found in immense numbers in the 
muscles. Dr. Miiller states that when he was called 
to the town to see a patient eighteen or twenty per- 
sons had died, and eighty more were afflicted with 
all the symptoms of trichine fever. The symp- 
toms of the disease correspond with those of the 
typhus, with the addition of an enlargement of the 
spleen and intense pain in the muscles, particularly in 
the calf of the leg. On examining small portions of 
muscle from living patients with the microscope, 
crowds of these trichins could be seen. Picric acid 
was administered without success. Leuckart states 
that trichine are not killed in pork by salting or 
freezing it, nor on its becoming putrid. Imperfect 
smoking and imperfect cooking of the pork will not 
destroy them. Their complete destruction is only 





effected when every portion of F sig has been raised 
to a temperature above the boiling point. 
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The following from a London paper contains 
facts which should be well pondered by consumers 
of meat and animal products : 

“ Mr. Simon’s annual report to the Privy Council, 
as its medical officer, on matters relating to the pub- 
lic health, has just been issued; and among the sub- 
jects with which it deals is that of the consumption 
of the flesh of animals slaughtered while in a state of 
disease. Mr. Gamgee, Principal and Professor of the 
Edinburgh new Veterinary College, was requested 
last to investigate this subject. He reports 
that disease prevails very extensively in the United 
Kingdom among cattle, sheep, and swine; that in 
many instances the diseased state of an animal leads 
the owner to have it immediately slaughtered for con- 
sumption as human food, and that, in fact, as much as 
a fifth of the meat of the country comes from animals 
considerably diseased. As regards meat infested 
with parasites, our animal food is for the most part, 
says Mr. Simon, exposed to so high a temperature 
before it is eaten that any parasites which had their 
home in it are killed; but it is probable they may 
outlive the processes by which meat is commonly 
cured, and may thus get swallowed alive by persons 
who eat uncooked sausage, ham or bacon. And we 
know that meat infested with parasites may become a 
source of human disease. Or, by means of dogs and 
other animals eating the raw offal of slaughter-houses, 
the eggs of the tape-worm may, and must often find their 
way into sources of drinking-water, or on to various low- 
growing vegetables or fruits, which are consumed in an 
uncooked state by man ; and being swallowed, the egg is 
hatched, and the animal breaks through the wall of the 
stomach or intestines, moves into some other part of the 
body, and there grows to its full development as a cystic 
entozoon. In Iceland a fifth part of the human mor- 
tality is ascribed to hydatid disease. Mr. Gamgee is 
confident that there are between 40,000 and 50,000 
measly pigs in Ireland, most of which come to Great 
Britain for consumption, and his impression is that 
for every measly pig in the kingdom there is at 
least one human being with tapeworms. These par- 
asites may not directly kill, but may favor the de- 
velopment of fatal disease. It has also been discov- 
ered quite recently that a microscopical thread- 
worm, the trichina spiralis, brings the muscular flesh 
of swine into a state in which a small quantity of it 
eaten raw will suffice to destroy life. As regards 
the possible ill effects from consuming in a well 
cooked state the flesh of animals afflicted with an- 
thrax or carbuncular fever, evidence is still imperfect, 
but it seems clear that human life may be endan- 
gered by it. Butin respect to this, and also the 
effects of consuming the flesh of animals which have 
been suffering from infectious fever, until public at- 
tention is drawn to the subject it must be difficult to 
trace to their true causes any ill effects thus occa- 
sioned, especially those of a chronic character which 
may, perhaps, result from febrile meat being a con- 
siderable element in diet. An opinion is sometimes 
expressed that boils and perhaps other like affec- 
tions are caused in the human subject by the con- 
sumption of such meat. Mr. Gamgee says that ata 
convict establishment where diseased cattle are eat- 
en in large quantities, and especially cattle afflicted 
with lung disease, as many as 40 and 50 cases a 
month of boils and carbuncles occur among 1,500 
convicts. In some cases also meat may be injurious 
in consequence of the animal having been excessive- 
ly drugged during life, as, for instance, with arsenic 
or strychnia; but generally it might be expected 
that no drugging of an animal in doses not sufficient 
to poison it could render its flesh capable of acting as 
a poison on man. Some notice is taken in these pa- 
pers of the effect of the milk of diseased animals. 
In this country the most important question is as to 
the wholesomeness of milk from animals afflicted 
with aphthous eruption, a malady which never was 
more prevalent that in the year 1862. On some oc- 
casions when aphtha has been prevailing among cat- 
tle, the human population in the same place has 
suffered from the same or some similar disorder ; 
and it seems certain that under some circumstances 
the human affection may be caused by the consump- 
tion of milk drawn from a diseased animal.” 


The climax of these statements is reached in the 
following paragraph from the Hvening Post of Tues- 
day last: 


“A few months since a hundred persons sat down 
ata festive celebration in the Hartz mountains, where 
pork in various forms was the principal food. Of 
these, eighty persons are in their graves, and of the 
remainder, the majority linger with a fearful malady. 
This strange event has led to the discovery that this 
food was charged with flesh worms in all stages of 
development, or trichine, found in the muscular tis- 
sues of the survivors and traced to the pork. These 
flesh worms are not killed by ordinary cooking, and 
multiply rapidly by thousands. A great alarm ex- 
ists in Germany, and the eating of pork in many 
places is now entirely abandoned 


. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE DESERT.—Modern sci- 
ence is literally making “the desert to blossom as 
the rose.” In the great desert of Sahara in 1860, 
five artesian wells had been opened, around which 


A 


vegetation thrives luxuriantly ; thirty thousand palm 
trees and one thousand fruit trees were planted, and 
two thriving villages established. At the depth ofa 
little over five hundred fect, an underground river or 
lake was struck, and from two wells live fish have 
been thrown up, showing that there is a large body 
of water underneath. —Scientifie American. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM “ WALDEN.” 


This book itself, and not its mere teachings, 
is interesting on account of the light it inci- 
dentally and unintentionally throws upon the 
relative values of a frugal or luxurious diet. 
Let us farther explain our idea. “ Walden” 
isa rich book; a book glowing with beauty 
and freighted with thought. Now let us look 
at the outward conditions of the man from 
whose life it sprung. The most of this book 
was written, says the author, while he lived 
alone in a cabin in the woods Walden 
pond. With what exceeding, almost pinch- 
ing frugality he lived while he was produc- 
ing that book, may be seen from the following 
extract headed “ Economy.” The writer has been 
of the class which holds that a temperate use of 
a rich, varied and refined diet—other conditions 
being equal—is most conducive to the best in- 
tellectual condition and most richness of life. 
But “ Walden” seems to indicate that the 
poor and ambitious student and writer has 
nothing to fear when he puts aside table lux. 
ury, that he his intellectual 
resources. Unfruitful Sybarites and poor men 
with no chance in life except to work ex- 
clusively for a living, would do well to pon- 
der “ Walden” as a phenomenon. 


on 


may increase 


ECONOMY. 

The expense of food for eight months, namely, 
from July 4th to March Ist, the time when these es- 
timates were made, though I lived there more than 
two years—not counting potatoes, a little green corn, 
and some peas, which I had raised, nor considering 
the value of what was on hand at the last date, was 


Rice, . . 813K 
Molasses, . 173 Cheapest form of the saccharine. 
Rye meal, . 104% 
Indian meal, 09934 Cheaper than rye. 
Pork, . . 022 
Costs more than Indian 
Flour, OSs meal, both money and . 
trouble. at 

Sugar, 0s0 ~ eg 
Lard, 0 65 = h 
Apples, . 0 25 / = S 
Dried apple, . 0 22 = 
Sweet potatoes, 010 = 8 
One pumpkin, 0 6 2&8 
One watermelon,0 2 rn 

i= » <<" S 
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Yes, I did eat $8 74, all told; but I should not thus 
unblushingly publish my guilt, if I did not know 
that most of my readers were equally guilty with 
myself, and that their deeds would look no better in 
print. The next year I sometimes caught a mess of 
fish for my dinner, and once I went so far as to 
slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean- 
field—effect his transmigration, as a Tartar would 
say—and devour him, partly for experiment’s sake; 
but though it afforded me a momentary enjoyment, 
notwithstanding a musky flavor, I saw that the 
longest use would not make that a good practice, 
however it might seem to have your woodchucks 
ready dressed by the village butcher. 


Clothing and some incidental expenses within the 
same dates, though little can be inferred from this 
item, amounted to 

#8 404; 

Oil and.some honschold utensils, 200 
So that all the pecuniary outgoes, excepting for 
washing and mending, which for the most part were 
done out of the house, and their bills have not yet 
been received—and these are all and more than all 
the ways by which money necessarily goes out in 
this part of the world—were 


House, ‘ $28 124 
Farm one year, ‘ 14 72 
Food eight months, : 874 
Clothing, &c., eight months, $ 40% 
Oil, &c., eight months, ; 200 
| ‘ $61 9934 


to those of my readers who 
And to meet this I have for 


I address myself now 
have a living to get. 
farm produce sold 








$23 44 
Earned by day-labor, 13 34 
In all, $36 Ts, 





which, substracted from the sum. of the outgoes, 
leaves a balance of $25 21% on the one side—this be- 
ing very nearly the means with which I started, and 
the measure of expenses to be incurred—and on the 
other, beside the leisure and independence and 
health thus secured, a comfortable house for me as 
long as I choose to occupy it. 

hese statistics, however accidental and therefore 
uninstructive they may appear, as they have a cer- 
tain completeness, have a certain valuealso. Noth- 
ing was given me of which I have not rendered 
some account. It appears from the above estimate, 
that my food alone cost me in money about twenty- 
seven cents a week. It was, for nearly two years 
after this, rye and Indian meal without yeast, pota- 
toes, rice, a very little salt pork, molasses, and salt, 
and my drink water. It was fit that I should live 
on rice, mainly, who loved so well the philosophy of 
India. 

TOO MANY GOODS. 

I see young men, my townsmen, whose misfortune 
it is to have inherited farms, houses, barns, cattle, 
and farming tools; fur these are more easily ac- 
quired than got rid of. Better if they had been 
born in the open pasture and suckled by a wolf, that 
they might have seen with clearer eyes what field 
they were called to labor in. Who made them serfs 
of the soil? Why should they eat their sixty acres 
when man is condemned to eat only his peck of 
dirt? Why should they begin digging their graves 
as soon as they are born? They have got to live a 
man’s life, pushing all these things before them, and 
get on as well as they can. How many a poor im- 
mortal soul have I met well nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load, creeping down the road 
of life, pushing before it a barn seventy-five feet by 
forty, its Augean stables never cleansed, and one 
hundred acres of land, tillage, mowing pasture, and 
wood-lot! The portionless, who struggle with no 
such unnecessary inherited encumbrances, find it 
labor enough to subdue and cultivate a few cubic 
feet of flesh. 

But men labor under a mistake. The better part 
of the man is soon ploughed into the soil for com- 
post. By a seeming fate, commonly called necessity, 
they are employed, as it says in an old book, laying 
up treasures which moth and rust will corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal. It is a fool’s life, 
as they will find when they get to the end of it, if 
not before. ” “3 = ° 

Most men, even in this comparatively free coun- 
try, through mere ignorance and mistake, are so oc- 
cupied with the factitious cares and superfluously 
coarse labors of life that its finer fruits cannot be 
plucked by them. Their fingers, from excessive toil, 
are too clumsy and tremble too much for that. Act- 
ually, the laboring man has not leisure for a true 
integrity day by day; he cannot afford to sustain 
the manliest relations to men; his labor would be 
depreciated in the market. He has no time to be 
any thing but a machine. How can he remember 
well his ignorance—which his growth requires— 
who has so often to use his knowledge? We should 
feed and clothe him gratuitously sometimes, and _re- 
cruit him with our cordials, before we judge of him. 
The finest qualities of our nature, like the bloom on 
fruits, can be preserved only by the most delicate 
handling. Yet we do not treat ourselves nor one 
another thus tenderly. 

TRUST. 

I think that we may safely trust a good deal more 
than we do. We may waive just so much care of 
ourselves as we honestly bestow elsewhere. Na- 
ture is as well adapted to our weakness as to our 
strength. The incessant anxiety and strain of some 
is a well nigh incurable form of disease. We are 
made to exaggerate the importance of what work 
we do; and yet how much is not done by us! or, 
what if we had been taken sick? How vigilant we 
are! determined not to live by faith if we can avoid 
it ; all the day long on the alert, at night we unwil- 
lingly say our prayers and commit ourselves to un- 
certainties. So thoroughly and sincerely are we 
compelled to live, reverencing our life, and denying 
the possibility of change. This is the only way, we 
say; but there are as many ways as there can be 
drawn radii from one center. All change is a mira- 
cle to contemplate ; but it is a miracle which is 
taking place every instant. Confucius said, “To 
know that we know what we know, and that we do 
not know what we do not know, that is true knowl- 
edge.” When one man has reduced a fact of the 
imagination to be a fact to his understanding, I 
foresee that all men will at length establish their 
lives on that basis. 


Tyrer Sertmna By Macutnery.—The Type Set- 
‘ang Machine Company of Massachusetts have asked 
the Legislature for a change of its articles of incor- 
poration. A. K. P. Welch, of the University Press, 
H. W. Harrington, President of the Boston Printers’ 
Union, and others, stated before the committee that 
the work of composing, distributing, justifying and 
leading type had been performed by machinery du- 
ring the last few months with great speed and accu- 
racy. 
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THE INWARD MORNING. 


Packed in my mind lie all the clothes 
Which outward nature wears, 

And in its fashion’s hourly change 
It all things else repairs. 


In vain I look for change abroad, 
And can no difference find, 

Till some new ray of peace uncalled 
Tilumes my inmost mind. 


What is it gilds the trees and clouds, 
And paints the heavens so gay, 
But yonder fast abiding light 
With its unchanging ray ? 
Lo, when the sun streams through the wood, 
Upon a winter’s morn, 
Where’er his silent beams intrude 
The murky night is gone. 


How could the patient pine have known 
The morning breeze would come, 

Or humble flowers anticipate 
The insect’s noonday hum,— 


Till the new light, with morning checr, 
From far streamed through the aisles, 
And nimbly told the forest trees 
For many stretching miles ? 


I’ve heard within my inmost soul 
Such cheerful morning news, 
In the horizon of my mind 
Ilave seen such orient hues, 


As in the twilight of the dawn, 
When the first birds awake, 

Are heard within some silent wood, 
Where they the small twigs break, 


Or in the eastern skies are scen, 
Before the sun appears, 
The harbinger of summer heats 
Which from afar he bears. 
—Thoreau. 





FRAGMENTS. 


—lIf a person has the self-possession and good sense 
to boldly endorse the truth, and cheerfully help on 
any just criticism of himself, he will be able to 
endure the plainest exposition of his own faults with- 
out losing any true self-respect or buoyancy of spirit. 
Whatever mortification is produced by the discovery 
of our faults, is more than counterbalanced by the 
consciousness of being truthful, and by the justifica- 
tion which comes from fellowship with the Spirit of 
truth. 








—All desirable success is dependent on obedience 
to the truth. No great object can be accomplished 
without sincerity, i.e. without adapting means to an 
end in a truthful, sincere way. Whatever your circum- 
stances, consider yourself in a school, where you may 
learn and obey the truth, The Spirit of truth is our 
schoolmaster, and when we turn from one occupa- 
tion to another we do not change our teacher. He 
is always with us, and all he requires is, that we love 
and obey the truth. 


—The great object which students generally have 
in mind in seeking an education, is, to become suc- 
cessful thinkers and talkers. There is ahigher and 
better ambition, viz., to become active and powerful 
doers—reliable and successful workers in all circum- 
stances in which Providence may place us. The 
world is already too well supplied with mere talkers: 
it requires wise men at heart—men who seek not to 
display their abilities in the use of language, but 
make language subordinate to their actual experience 
—whose lives are formed of successful deeds rather 
than words. Never forget that the doer is superior 
to the talker. The gift of tongues is a great accom- 
plishment, but far inferior to the gift of miraculous 
deeds. 





A Mammotu Hore..—The Lindell Hotel, St. 
Louis, is the largest hotel in the United States. It 
is seven stories high, exclusive of basement. Its 
hight from sidewalk to cornice is 112 feet. Besides 
marble flooring and other flagging, 300,000 feet of 
flooring boards have been laid, requiring 300,000 feet 
of carpet to cover them. Thirty-two miles of bell- 


wire are used, and three water-tanks or reservoirs, 
into which 30,000 gallons of water are taken up and 
distributed to all parts of the house, rest upon the 
roof. The whole property will have cost nearly a 
million and a half of dollars. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE UnitTeD States House of Representatives, 
on,Monday last, adopted by a unanimous yote the 
following resolution reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, by Henry Winter Davis: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States 
are unwilling by silence to leave the nations of the 
world under the impression that they are indiffer- 
ent spectators of the deplorable events now trans- 
piring in the Republic of Mexico; therefore, they 
think fit to declare that it does not accord with the 
convictions of the People of the United States to 
acknowledge a Monarchical Government erected on 
the ruins of any Republican Government in Amer- 
ica, under the auspices of any European Power. 

AN EXPEDITION to Mount.Elba and Longview, in 
Arkansas, against the rebels in that region is re- 
ported to have been quite successful. A rebel di- 
vision 1,200 strong was routed, some 300 prisoners 
were taken, and over 100 killed and wounded. A 
wagon train, containing ammunition, equipments, 
and stores, was also destroyed. Similar expeditions 
in various parts, are about all that is chronicled of 
the war nowadays. 


MARYLAND voted on Wednesday, by a large major- 
ity, in favor of a Convention to amend her Constitu- 
tion so as to immediately and unconditionally abol- 
ish Slavery throughout the State. 

THE LATE OWEN LoveJoy addressed a letter to 
Goy. Andrew of Massachusetts dated at Washington, 
Feb. 25th, containing the following striking passage: 
“Do you know that I am hoping, when slavery has 
been swept away, for a revival of religion, pure and 
undefiled, which will be eminently practical, and the 
cause that it knows not it will search out; and, in- 
stead of expending its energies in theologies and 
creeds and rubrics, it shall go around, like its divine 
Author, healing the sick, cleansing lepers, giving eyes 
to the blind, ears to the deaf and charity to all.” 


Ick, an almost indispensable luxury in summer, 
and a profitable article for export, is entitled to be 
regarded as one of the best of New England’s na- 
tive productions. It is now becoming an article of 
manufacture and commerce on the other side of the 
globe. An ice-machine has been erected at Bombay, 
which produces three tons of the article daily. The 
Swiss are entering into the ice trade, and are ex- 
porting large quantities to Paris. The ice is carried 
over the Central Railway, some of the blocks weigh- 
ing fifteen hundred pounds. 

Marie SuGar is yielding a first-rate crop this 
year. Its value is estimated at nearly four million 
dollars. 

IN CONSEQUENCE of a long continued drought, a 
severe famine is prevailing in the Cape de Verde 
islands. 

‘By THE last dispatches from Europe it was stated 
that the Archduke Maximillian would embark for 
Mexico on the 30th of March. 


In TurKEY the laws restricting the freedom of the 
press have been revoked. 

GARIBALDI was on his way to ENGLAND at last 
accounts. 





A NATURAL WONDER. 


Fitz Hugh Ludlow, in the April number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, gives a sketch ofa brief sojourn 
among the Mormons last summer. From his ac- 
count of the Rocky Mountain region, we extract the 
following description of a remarkable natural curi- 
osity : 

Before we enter the City of the Saints, let me 
briefly describe the greatest, not merely of the ar- 
chitectural curiosities, but, in my opinion, the great- 
est natural curiosity of any kind which I have ever 
seen or heard of. Mind, too, that Iremember Niag- 
ara, the Cedar-Creek ‘Bridge, and the Mammoth 
Cave, when I speak thus of the Church Buttes. 

They are situated a short distance from Fort 
Bridger; the overland road passes by their side. 
They consist of a sandstone bluff, reddish-brown in 





color, rising with the abruptness of a pile of mason- 


ry from the perfectly level plain, caryed along its 
perpendicular face into a series of partially connect- 
ed religious edifices, the most remarkable of which 
is a cathedral as colossal as St. Peter’s, and com- 
pletely relieved from the bluff on all sides save the 
rear, where a portico joins it with the main preci- 
pice. The perfect s etry of this marvelous 
structure would ravish ichel Angeto. So far from 
requiring an effort of imagination to recognize the 
propriety of its name, this church almost staggers 
belief in the unassisted naturalness of its architec- 
ture. It belongs to a style entirely its own. Its 
main and lower portion is not divided into nave and 
transept, but seems like a system of huge semi-cyl- 
inders erected on their bases, and united with retn- 
trant angles, their convex surfaces toward us, so that 
the ground-plan might be called a species of quatre- 
foil. In each of the convex faces is an admirably 
proportioned door-way, a Gothic arch with deep- 
carved and elaborately fretted mouldings, so wonder- 
fully perfect in its imitation that you almost feel like 
knocking for admittance, secure of an entrance, did 
you only know the “ Open sesame.” Between and 
behind the doors, alternating with flying-buttresses, 
is a series of deep-niched windows, set with gro- 
tesque statues, varying from the pigmy to the colos- 
sal size, representing demons rather than saints, 
though some of the —— are costumed in the style 
of religious art, with flowing, sacerdotal garments. 

The structure terminates above in a double dome. 
whose figure may be imagined by supposing a small 
acorn set on the truncated top of a large one (the 
horizontal diameter of both being considerably 
longer in proportion to the perpendicular than is 
common with that fruit), and each of these domes is 
surrounded by a row of prism-shaped pillars, half 
column, half buttress in their effect, somewhat simi- 
lar to the exquisite columnar entourage of the central 
cylinder of the leaning tower of Pisa. The result of 
this arrangement is an aérial, yet massive beauty, 
without parallel in the architecture of the world. I 
have not conveyed to any mind an idea of the 
grandeur of this pile, nor could I, even with the as- 
sistance of a diagram. I can only say that the Cathe- 
dral Buttes area lesson for the architects of all 
Christendom,—a purely novel and original creation, 
of such marvelous beauty that Bierstadt and I sim- 
ultaneously exclaimed—‘ Oh that the master-build- 
ers of the world could come here even for a single 
day! The result would be an entirely new style of 
architecture,—an American school, as distinct from 
all the rest as the Ionic from the Gothic or Byzan- 
tine.” If they could come, the art of building would 
have a regeneration. ‘“ Amazing” is the only word 
for this glorious work of Nature. I could have 
bowed down with awe and prayed at one of its vast, 
inimitable doorways, but that the mystery of its cre- 
ation, and the grotesqueness of even its most glori- 
ous statues, made one half dread lest it were some 
temple built by demon-hands for the worship of the 
Lord of Hell, and sealed in the stone-dream of pet- 
rifaction, with its priests struck dumb within it, by 
the hand of God, to wait the judgment of Eblis and 
the earthquakes of the Last Day. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. V. T., Ohio.—“As my husband is writing to 
you, [thought I would enclose a few lines also. Iam 
= your example in taking the Bible for my 
guide. I opened it and the first words that met my 
eye, were “Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are 
had in remembrance before God. Send therefore to 
Jopps, and call for Simon whose surname is Peter ;” 
and I take this as a good omen for me to communicate 
with you, thinking you may lead us in the 7 way 
of receiving entire salvation from sin. e have 
been studying your book called the Berean, and are 
anxious to receive that faith once delivered to the 
saints. We have lately united ourselves to the Pres- 
byterian church, but do not feel satisfied with their 
standard of religion, although we have an excellent 

astor, one who preaches Perfectionism and spiritual 
aith in a limited degree. Weare anxious seckers, 
and would come to the knowledge of pure holiness if 
that is attainable. I will conclude by saying any 
advice or instructions from you would be gratefully 
received by us both.” 


Our advice is, keep simple-minded; beware of the 
honor that comes from man, which is the great ob- 
struction to faith; and hold fast the beginnings of 
truth that are given to you. Newton ascribed his 
success as a philosopher to his “patience in steadily 
looking at a question until light dawned upon it.” 
Soin heart experience, whoever earnestly looks in 
the direction of Christ will sooner or later find the 
light to dawn. For the sincere seeker, all good 
angels are interested ; his footsteps toward the eter- 
nal reward are watched over and sure.—The books 
are sent, as requested. 
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